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An ItiustraTeD Eicut-PacE Sup- 
PLEMENT, with the continuation of Far- 
yeon’s thrilling Story, “BLapg-o’-Grass,” 
is furnished gratuitously with our pres- 
ent Number, which also contains a 
brilliant array of Illustrations, Essays,. 
Tales, Poems, and other valuable and 
interésting matter. a 

U@e™ Persons desiring to renew their Subscrip- 
tions to FINRPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their Names as early 
as convenient BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THEIR 
PRESENT SupscripTions. This will obviate the 
delay attendant upon re-enfering names and mail- 
ing back Numbers. 

For Terms, etc., see Advertisement on page 839. 

WH Our readers will take notice that we pub- 
lish two-Cut Paper Patterns this week—the Mar- 
guerite Vest-polonaise Walking Suit, illustrated 
on page $29, and the Watteau Sacque and Cape 
(with Pompadou? Waist and Trained Skirt), 
illustrated on the double page (Fig. 3), of the 
present Number. Both patterns are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid, by the Publishers, on 
receipt of Twenty-five cents each. For Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement in Wumber. 

LR Our next Supplement Number, which 
will begin the New Volume, will contain a rich 
variety of Patterns, Iilustrations, and Descrip- 
tions of Doll? Bridal, Evening, Walking, and 
Peasant Costumes ; Ladies’ Mantles, Mantelets, 
Hats, and Bonnets; Fur Muffs, Collars, and 
Hats; Boy? and Girls’ Suits ;» Fancy Articles 
for Holiday Gifts, etc., etc. 








THE END OF THE YEAR. 


N coneluding the Fourth Volume of Har- 

pers Bagar with the present number, we 
may be permitted to embrace the opportuni- 
ty of summing up the results thus far ac- 
complished, and of giving our readers—all of 
whom we trust will accompany us through- 
out the New-Year—some idea of what they 
may expect in the future. 

Four years ago we undertook the enter- 
prise of creating a popular fashion journal 
of a high degree of excellence. This was a 
more diffienlt task than would appear at 
first sight. ‘ It was easy, no doubt, to make 
a useful fashion journal, but it was our aim 
to produce a work which should at once be 
an authority among persons of society, and 
a favorite with readers of literary culture 
and taste. There was a general impression 
that all fashion journals should be confined 
to the domain of ambitious housewives and 
sentimental school-girls; their place in lit- 
erature was considered the same as that of 
cook-books ; and they were held in contempt 
by the masculine gender universally, and by 
most intelligent women except for purposes 
of occasional reference. Is it too much to 
boast that the Bazar has changed all this? 
Tf it has not, it has fallen far short of its aim. 
It has endeavored to furnish a family journal 
of the highest tone and character—especially 
intended, indeed, for the better part of crea- 
tion, and giving prominence to the mysteries 
of dress and the economy of the household, 
as subjects most closely connected with 
woman’s life—but also presenting a choice 
and varied miscellany, in which all should 
find an interest, from the father of the fami- 
ly to the youngest child at the hearth. 

At-the end of four years, as we glance back 
upon the past, and venture to test our prom- 
ises by performance, may we not appeal to 
our files as affording grateful proofs of suc- 
cess in the wealth and opportuneness of their 
illustrations, the chaste and elevated charac- 
ter of their literary columns, and the practi- 
eal utility of their fashion and household de- 
partments? We refer-with modest pride to 
the eminent names that, during the whole 
of this period, have adorned our list of con- 
tributors. It is certain that few journals 
can boast of so brilliant a combination of lit- 
erary talent as is represented by such writers 
as GEORGE ELIOT, Miss MULOCK, Miss THACK- 
ERAY, Mrs. TROLLOPE, GAIL HAMILTON, Har- 
RIET PrescOTT SPOFFORD, Miss BRADDON 
WIUtkte CoLuins, Professor DE MILLE, Jus- 
TIN M‘CarTHY, ANNIE THoMaS, Mrs. LYNN 
LINTON, MARY PREsCOTT, Mary E. DopGr, 
and a variety of other celebrated authors 
both in Europe and America—not to speak 
of GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, whose weekly 
series of “ Manners upon the Road” no fas- 
tidious scruples must prevent us from re- 
ferring to as among the most exquisite speci- 
mens of essays on themes of social and cur- 
rent interest since the time of the Spectator. 
We only express our accordance with the 
highest critical judgments when we pro- | 
nounce Mr. Curtis, in richness of fancy, | 





quaintness of invention and illustration, 
and elegance of style, the peer of ADDISON ; 
while in vigor of intellect and depth of 
thought he may be deemed his superior 
without a compliment. 

Indeed, all the serials, tales, and poems that 
have appeared in the Bazar have been of a 
distinguished order of literary merit ; and ar- 
rangements have been made for the coming 
volume which will secure even greater at- 
tractions than before. The powerful story, 
“ Blade-o’-Grass,” in the costly eight-page 
Supplements which constitute our holiday 
gifts to our readers, calls to mind DICKENS 
in its mingled pathos and humor; this will 
be followed by other brilliant serials from 
celebrated writers; and many additional in- 
teresting features; which will be announced 
in due time, are in course of preparation. 

While aiming at literary excellence, the 
Bazar has not forgotten to be useful. Its 
fashion illustrations are procured by special 
arrangement from abroad, and published 
simultaneously with their appearance in the 
Mode Illustrée, the Berlin Bazar, and other 
European journals. Its papers on New York 
fashions are compiled from personal exam- 
ination of the toilettes and styles at the 
most fashionable dress-makers’, milliners’, 
and merchants’. Its pattern sheets contain, 
on an average, twenty full-sized patterns of 
all kinds of garments for ladies, gentlemen, 
and children, all of which, with the paper, 
are sold for the small sum of ten cents. 
To facilitate the transfer of patterns from 
this sheet, a cheap and ingenious tracing 
wheel has been devised, which a child can 
manage. And still further to accommo- 
date our readers, we have organized a cut 
paper pattern department, for furnishing 
cut patterns of entire suits of the most pop- 
ular dresses of the season, for the nominal 
sum of twenty-five cents each, or about 
one-eighth of what they would have cost at 
any pattern store before we devised this 
plan of supplying our patrons with cheap 
patterns. Due attention is also paid to 
household economy in all its branches. 

We do not pretend to invent fashions. We 
only tell our readers what they are, and as- 
sure them that they may rely on what they 
find in our columns as being wholly accurate 
and disinterested. We have no private in- 
terests to serve, and no dress-making or com- 
mission establishments to keep up.. Being 
satisfied that Paris and Berlin set the fashions 
for the world, we give our readers a faithful 
representation of those fashions at first hand. 
When imported dresses, bonnets, and fabrics 
cease to be sought after in. preference to all 
others by our leaders of fashion, we shall 
change our policy, and economize at the 
same time, by illustrating American fashions 
at less cost. Thus far we have seen no good 
reason to do so. 

Now, dear readers, we take leave of you, 
with best wishes for the New-Year, hoping 
to meet you all with the first number of 
our new volume. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
O©f a Bugle Call. 


N Y DEAR GUSTAVUS,—I heard a horn 

the other day as I was walking in a 
quiet street, and the sound reminded me of 
another which I once heard elsewhere. It 
was a pleasant afternoon, and I was strolling 
about another city with that delightful feel- 
ing of travel of which I am always aware in 
a strange place. 


and is approached by a series of terraces cov- 
ered with shrubbery, I had been looking at 
the sunset, which was calm and beautiful, 
and, sensitive to every sight and sound, I 
walked slowly into a little park in which 
is a majestic statue. As I sauntered along 
the paths I heard the sound of a bugle. It 
was clear and rich and ringing, and seemed 
tome acavalrycall. I turned, expecting to 
see a troop of horse moving along the street ; 
but as none appeared, I supposed that I must 
be near a drill-ground, and that the cavalry 
were practicing. 

Again the clear notes rang upon the quiet 
air. They had a lingering fall, and it seemed 
to me that there was peculiar pathos in the 
sound. It is the call to bivouac, I said to 
myself; it is the vespers of the camp; and 
in the secret sadness of the sound is reflected 


| the pensive yearning of the soldier’s heart for 


home. In fancy I saw the camp upon the 
field, the motley figures gathered about the 
tents, the smoke of the evening fires, the 
laugh of loiterers, and the merry song; and 
later the musing, meditative groups of offi- 
cers who smoked, silent, by the fire and 
thought of faces and forms that they did 
not see. Still, as I walked, I heard the bu- 
gle call once more. Was I, then, mistaken ? 
and was there not a proud summons in the 
sound? Was this indeed the charge? If I 
listened, should I hear the heavy, swift gal- 
lop, the silent rush of squadrons? Again I 
saw a sadder scene. It was Sir Philip Sid- 
ney and his troop charging the Spaniards in 





Standing for some time by | 
a noble public building, which is upon a hill, | 





that misty morning upon the Isel, three hun- 
dred years ago. It was the last desperate 
charge at Waterloo—the bafiled charge in 
which the glory of Napoleon was quenched. 
Sadder and nearer still: it- was the cruel 
charge from which horses that bore into the 
battle loved and_noble youth came madly 
rushing back, and riderless. 

So, as I walked, the bugle played upon 
my fancy. The unseen, unconscious master 
touched the various stops of a musing mind ; 
and as picture melted into picture, and 
thought blended with thought, there re- 
mained at last only a vague feeling like 
that which inspired the song, 


“Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, - 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying.” 


I had reached the gate of the park, and as I 
passed out a man turned the corner of the 
street opposite, carrying a pail of oysters in 
one hand, and a bugle in the other. Raising 
it to his lips, he blew Sir Philip Sidney’s 
charge, the reveille of the camp, and the 
soldiers’ vespers—the spell of memory and 
sadness. It was a peddler of oysters blow- 
ing a horn. 

I do not remember whether I smiled or 
not; but I know that my impulse was not 
to dash over and seize him by the throat as 
a swindler, but to thank him for the magic 
of his strain. I watched him while the notes 
were dying, dying, dying, and he peered curi- 
ously about to see if any cook appeared at 
any door, or any urchin with a tin kettle was 
ready for a bargain. Perhaps I ought to 
have thanked him in some other way than 
by staring at him, probably with a smile, 
until he disappeared. But after he had 
turned out of sight I still heard his bugle 
call, clear and sweet and sad—announcing 
fresh oysters. 

As I went back to my lodgings, you will 
properly suppose that I duly meditated the 
little incident. It was a revelation in many 
ways. There are so many of our fellow-trav- 
elers who are blowing such pensive and pro- 
longed music upon bugles that I found my- 
self pertinaciously asking whether it was 
only to advertise fresh oysters, In the very 
city where I heard my peddler you may see 
@ traveler upon our great journey who causes 
every body to turn and look at him in the 
street because he is so elaborately respecta- 
ble. When I first saw him, clad in a noble 
suit of dark clothes, carrying a solid, shining 
cane with a gold head, with cambric ruffles 
on his bulging shirt bosom, and spotless 
shoes upon his feet, I remarked not only 
these impressive facts, but an air of medita- 
tive gravity and a dignified movement which 
filled my mind with interest, and respect. 
This, I said, is some person of immeasurable 
dignity; some statesman, embassador, or 


\magistrate. If it had been in Washington, I 


should have been sure that he could be noth- 
ing less than the Chief Justice of the United 
States—or, haply, the very Chief Magistrate 
himself. Or, possibly, in that city he would 
have seemed to me to be the dean of the dip- 
lomatic corps; the honorary father of the fam- 
ily of ministers; the uncle, so to speak, of 
wild attachés and secretaries of legation. 
Indeed, such. prodigious deportment could 
not have seemed to me in the capital of the 
country less than that of an Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, which 
seems to me, upon the whole, the most mouth- 
filling and impressive of official titles. 

I met him regularly at a certain hour of 
the afternoon, and the thought of meeting 
him and of contemplating such complacent 
dignity gradually fascinated me, and drew 
me out daily at the same hour. I found my- 
self thinking of him respectfully as “the 
personage.” Person, or man, or some one, 
were derogatory to the idea of him. He 
could not, I was sure, be adequately de- 
scribed by any word of less than three sylla- 
bles—plenipotentiary was the most proba- 
ble. He was certainly not a monosyllabic 
man. At length I came to feel a kind of 
acquaintance, such as we have all recently 
had with the Grand Duke Alexis. I thought 
he beamed at me loftily with an air of con- 
descending recognition; and one day as I 
passed the personage I ventured to raise my 
hat with distant courtesy. Instantly he re- 
turned my salute, but with the utmost de- 
liberation of solemn suavity. I thought 
that Webster, in his full oratorical suit of 
blue and buff, and in the midst of some Sen- 
atorial discourse, might so have acknowl- 
edged a pinch of snuff from a fellow-Senator. 
I felt very much more important after that 
recognition, and I beamed loftily in much 
the same way, and, of course, involuntarily, 
upon the boot-blacks who solicited my hon- 
or’s patronage. 

The mystery became very interesting, like 
the bugle call that I heard in the park; and 
one day as I was walking with a friend we 
passed the personage, and after I had saluted 
him, with pride and gratitude that my grand- 
father’s grandchild was privileged to ex- 
change salutations with the great ones of 
the earth, I said to my friend, respectfully, 
“Ts that the Spanish Embassador, or the 





‘German Imperial Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary?” My friend re- 
plied, briefly: “What! that big man who 
just passed? . Why, that’s Tom Toad, the 
clerk of the fish market.” Mr. Toad, you 
see, was a skillful player upon the bugle. 


His lordly strain seemed to announce jousts 


and tournaments of heroes and the approv- 
ing eyes of Queens of Beauty. He played 
the vespers of the camp—the charge—tlie 
recall. But-it was only to advertise oysters. 

I am writing to you on Sunday night, 
Gustavus, for I am apt to begin my seventh 
day, or first day, with the sunset of Satur- 
day, so you will absolve me from reproach. 


And I have been thinking whether I have 


not heard that bugle call of the oyster ped- 
dler in the pulpit of Saint Rainbow to-day. 
The rector exchanged with that ‘clerical 
brother of his, who is not much liked in our 
parish. But the appearance of the worthy 
man inspires immense expectation. The 
surplice is so very precise, and his head and 
features and expression are all so harmoni- 
ous with its precision, and the manner in 
which he spreads his handkerchief for his 
preliminary devotions, and the indescribable 
ecclesiastical benignity with which he calls 
us all miserable sinners, and his whole man- 
ner and method are so full of weight and 
dignity, that we settle ourselves to the ser- 
mon as if now the depths were to be sound- 
ed, and the heights scaled, and divine truth 
iacontrovertibly asserted. But the sermon 
is nothing but fresh oysters, All that pro- 
digious preparation and suggestion of elo- 
quence and knowledge and solidity end in 
thin commonplace and sanctimonious twad- 
dle. He is my “personage,” my High Im- 
perial Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary turning out to be clerk of 
the fish market. He is my peddler, blowing 
passionate romance and the charge at Wa- 
terloo upon his bugle as an oyster cry. I 
wish his oysters were as fresh. 

I wish, also, that I felt quite sure that a 
church building itself that I could name 
were not the same misleading strain. You 
think probably that it is a fine Gothic strac- 
ture of carved stone, and your imagination 
is inthralled by its enduring grace and beau- 
ty. . The front is so, I believe. The fagade is 
truly wrought stone, arched, foliated. But 
the sides are plain walls of plastered brick, 
because they are not seen, and the light and 
airy tracery cf the towers is pine wood. 
You think that it is a stone cathedral, as I 
thought that I heard the vespers of the 
camp. But it is not a stone cathedral, as it 
was not vespers. It is oysters. There is a 
fine flourish, as in the preliminary notes of 
the worthy preacher to-day. But it is a 
flourish that ends ludicrously. One of the 
best of men said-to me, as we walked home 
this morning, that he understood what that 
fine and subtle wit meant who said, after 
hearing a certain oratorical son of thunder, 
“My ears are full of bass drum, and my belly 
of water-melon.” 

But he had his improvement, Gustavus, 
and so will I have. mine. I have remarked 
your manner when you meet indifferent per- 
sons. It is so gushing, so enthusiastic, so 
unstinted in expression, that I say to myself, 
“This is his heart’s friend and brother.” It 
promises the highest confidence and the tru- 
est sympathy. It is a gracious and beauti- 
ful manner, and I fear that sometimes a 
young girl’s heart may have fluttered, and 
some poor applicant’s hope have been re- 
vived in all its ardor, and their minds have 
been filled with visions, as mine was when 
I heard that pensive bugle call. But your 
manner does not mean that. All the warmth 
and suggestiveness mean nothing but how 
do you do. Now why should oyster peddlers 
blow the recall, with all its sad and passion- 
ate associations, as a cry of fresh oysters? 
And why should you greet every zany as 
Romeo greeted Juliet, merely to say how are 
you? Why should a Christmas carol be 
played at midnight under the window as a 
signal to the cook to bring out the kitchen 
scrapings? If we have oysters to peddle, it 
is an honest trade, and honest men live by 
it: but let us honestly ery “ Oysters! oys- 
ters!” and not sing the Ranz des Vaches or 
the Marseillaise. Yours, dear boy, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE. 


HE Marguerite vest-polonaise illustrated on 

page 829 is a stylish over dress for house 
and street costumes of silk or woolen goods. 
The vest is shorter than that of the Louis XIV. 
polonaise ; the sleeves are the fashionable ball- 
shape, with trimming up the outer seam in du- 
chesse style; and the back has the Marguerite 
drapery, caught up by but two bows instead of 
three. Many dressy cashmere suits and silks of 
solid color are made by this design. It is also a 
pretty style for lustrous beaver mohair and al- 
paca dresses, 


THE WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE. 


Among the double capes, or sacques with cape, 
now so popular, the handsomest model yet intro- 
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‘duced is that of which we give a cut paper pat- 

tern this week. At first these mantles had the 
; Watteau fold on the cape, or else were merely an 
“<open.cape and plain sacque. But the open cape 
is cold, and plain sacques are too tight over the 
*tournure; and to obviate these objections the 
- garment has been remodeled in the way we illus- 
- trate, giving the Watteau fold on the sacque for 
’ fullness over'the tournure, and also for warmth, 
while ‘the talma cape is permitted to fall open, 
gracefully displaying the trimmed Watteau fold. 
The length of the cape is a matter of taste, as 
m.ny garments have capes but a finger-length 
shorter than the sacque. 

This is the best design for a winter cloak that 
we have had since suits came into fashion. It is 
used for velvet, heavy cloth, especially black, 
olives, and dark green, and for the black cash- 
mere flannel-lined wraps that are worn with any 
dress. * It is also the ‘stylish wrapping for suits 
of colored satines, cashmere, and ladies’ cloth. 
Sontache interspersed with jet, passementerie, or 
silk bands on the cape and sacque, with fringe 
edging each, are the fashionable trimmings. A 
narrow band of black marten or other dark fur 
is also stylish on cloth or velvet cloaks. 

_ ‘The repped cashmere, called faille cashmere 
or Cicilienne, is much worn »2road for wraps 
end over dresses. A few garments of this soft, 
@raceful fabric have been imported, but they are 
not highly appreciated, as the fabric is confound- 
ed with Irish poplin, which it resembles. The 
new camels-hair cloth, both brown and gray, is 
greatly sought after for mantles and polonaises. 


Jt can not be bought at present by the yard, but: 


is imported in double capes richly wrought with 
soutache. 


HOW TO LENGTHEN SHORT SKIRTS. 


Modistes have devised a plan for lengthening 
the short skirts of street dresses, so that they may 
trail on the floor when worn in the house. Make 
the six-gored skirt of ordinary walking length— 
that is, just escaping the ground; cut the placket 
hole in the middie of the back; sew the three 
front breadiths with slight gathers to the belt, 
and finish the belt with hooks and eyes, leaving 
the three back widths hanging: then face the 
upper part of the back widths, and put in a draw- 
ing-string. When he skirt is to be worn in the 
street, draw the back breadths up to the belt; 
when it is required to train slightly in the house, 
let the fullness droop low over the tournure, and 
the over-skirt or polonaise will conceal the loose 
hanging breadths, 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
JEWELRY. 


With the return of the holidays the jewelry 
palaces present an array of beautiful things for 
gitts. Among the choicest gifts this year are 
cameo pendants arranged to serve also as a 
brooch. ‘These beautiful works of art are valu- 
able enough to be kept as heir-looms. ‘They are 
of pink sardonyx, dark jasper, or the bright 
green chrysoprase, artistically cut to represent 
historic characters, heads of famous beauties. or 
else mythological subjects, and are mounted with 
pearls and diamonds.. They cost fiom $:00 to 
$..00. Fine Geneva paintings also ornament 
the universally worn locket. ‘These are often 
incrusted with diamonds, and set in flowers of 
colored gold. 

Necklaces are twisted rope chains, or else the 
eable chain, or large round liuks of pale Etrus- 
can gold. Watch chains are the long upera 
chains that pass around the neck, with a tassel 
end and a slide that. answers for a brooch. 
Cameos and paintings are often put in these 
slides. The popular gold bracelet is a thick, 
heavy-looking band of Etruscan gold an inch 
wide, with light Greek ornamentation, or else a 
floral design in colored gold. Plain bands are 
$1060; those much ornamented are from $20) 
to $300 a pair. The gauntlet bracelets, three 
inches wide, shaped like a great cuff of gold, are 
not generally admired. Gentlemen's lockets are 
of stone cameo, or of onyx, with monogram: 
from $25 to $40. €rystal pendants with in- 
taglio cutting, painted in the natural colors of 
flowers, are also fashionable for gentlemen. 

In sets of jewelry those of gold are most pop- 
ular for general wear, as they are appropriate 
for all occasions. ‘The designs are copied from 
the antique, with yellow Etruscan gold for the 
base, ornamented with, the red and green golds 
that are colored by acids. ‘The handsomest sets, 
consisting of ear-rings and a brooch that will 
serve as a pendant also, cost from $75 to $100; 
$50 or $50 will buy a beautiful set of less elab- 
orate work. Pale blue turquoises are probably 
the most popular stones, although only becom- 
ing to blondes. Of barbaric designs, set im 
Etruscan gold, very handsome turquoise sets cost 
$100; if associated with pearls, elaborate sets 
are $175 or $200. The pink coral sets, worn 
alike by dark and fair ladies, are preferred in 
balls, square blocks, and pear-shaped pendants, 
rather than in the carved floral designs. Coral 
cameos set with diamonds are also fashionable. 
The taste for artistic cameos increases, and many 
expensive sets are shown of these finely cut 
stones, enlivened by settings of colored gold 
studded with pearls, and having diamond pend- 
ants: $850 is asked for an exquisite set. Among 
the precious gems are dark sapphires and great 
square emeralds, lightened by settings of most 
brilliant diamonds. Sets of pearl have large 
rose-pearl centres, from which extend rays of 
gold, while below are swinging pendants of dia- 
mond and pearl. One set, not large, but of very 
fine pearls, is $3500. A lovely pendant from a 
necklace is a diamond shell in which rests a pink 
pearl of rare beauty: $725, gold, is the price. 
Necklaces are of two or three strands of strung 
pearls beautifully matched in size and color. Dia- 
monds are not set heavily and in close clusters, 
but are placed far apart in light gold settings, to 





display the beauty of the stones. An exception 
to this is the ribbon necklace of diamonds, in 
which the stones are adjacent to each other with- 
out visible setting, and the necklace is made as 
flexible as a ribbon by means of springs under- 
neath. 


FANCY GOODS. 


Fine enamel on gilt is a feature this season in 
many pretty ornaments for boudoirs and parlors. 
Rose tints, pale buff, and dark lapis blue enamel 
decorations are very beautiful on the pale fire 
gilt. Glove and handkerchief boxes with these 
ornamentations, and lined with pearl- colored 
satin, cost from $60 to $85. Artistically shaped 
inkstands, jewel-cases, vases that serve also for 
boudoir candlesticks, and low mantel clocks of 
antique pattern, with ornamental side pieces or 
candelabras, are lustrous with enamel in lovely 
pale tints to match the Pompadour furniture of 
salons and cozy boudoirs. 

Table jardiniéres are new this year. They 
are small tables, that may be used as card re- 
ceivers, or else as flower stands. One with por- 
celain mouldings is marked $150. Another, de- 
signed to be brought on the table with dessert, 
has a bright-colored bird in its midst, which, on 
touching a spring, warbles for an hour a precise 
imitation of the nightingale’s song, with all its 
trills, chirps, and quavers. This ingenious ta- 
ble ornament costs $160; gold. A marquete- 
rie table has three beautiful jars for flowers. 
For window jardiniéres are finely painted jars on 
ebony stands, mounted with gilt: price $200. 
Mantel vases have long, slender necks, with 
great globes below, made of glass colored to 
imitate onyx. Also for the mantel are a pair 
of Doric columns of marble, supporting classic 
heads in gilt or bronze. Epergnes entirely of 
crystal are light and tasteful centre-pieces for 
holding flowers or bonbons. Even the Egyp- 
tian pedestal that supports the dish is of glass 
without any silver. Small low troughs of glass 
for holding cut flowers ornament tables beauti- 
fully. They come in straight and in curved 
pieces, and may be formed into letters for mot- 
toes or monograms, figures for dates, and many 
suggestive designs. A full set costs $10 or $12. 

‘The fashionable chatelaines of solid silver re- 
mind one of gentlewomen of the olden time. A 
silver hook fastened to the belt has chains de- 
pending, to which are attached a silver horn for 
smelling-salts, a thimble, scissors, and pincush- 


_ion: price $100. Simpler hooks of silver, with 


three pendent chains for vinaigrette. fan, and 
umbrella, are $14. The same article in gold, 
with but one chain for fan or parasol, is $45. 
New vinaigrettes, with ring and chain, are of 
English crystal, finely cut, and mounted with sil- 
ver or gilt; they are double bottles for salts 
and perfume, and cost from $20 to $30; quite 
plain crystal vinaigrettes, without the chain, are 
$9; single bottles are $4. 

The only novelty in fans are rococo mountings 
of imitation opals, turquoises, and garnets on 
tortoise-shell aud yellow ivory sticks. They cost 
from $20 upward. ; 

Bonobonniéres for holding Christmas candy sur- 
pass in extravagance any thing shown for this 
purpose before They are of painted porcelain, 
fine enamel and gilt, and of richly painted or 
embroidered satin and moiré. They cost some- 
times $-0u or $200. Lovely little bags of satin, 
painted with Cashmere figures, and fringed with 
gilt. are shown for holding a pound of French 
candies, and cost $6. 

Biack lisse (smooth) Russia leather, with solid 
silver mountings is the favorite leather for porte- 
monnaies and card-cases. 


TOYS. 


Good little girls will discover that special at- 
tention is paid to dolly's toilettes this season. 
The shops are filled with bisque and wax doils 
dressed in street suits and evening toilettes, 
bridal and bride-maids dresses, so perfect in 
every detail that they might serve as models 
for out-of-town dress-makers. The special 
noveity. however is the creeping doll, which, 
when wound up, will crawl twenty-five feet, 
turning its head and looking about in a weird 
way that makes giown people nervous, but de- 
lights the tittle fulks: price $5. Smail wax 
dolls. with natural curls are sold, undressed, 
for 50 cents: a doll dressed in a knitted wool 
dress that will not rumple or tear easily. with 
knitted parasol and hat in gray Berlin wool, is 
$1; a French toy. for $1 25, is a crying baby 
in a cradle, moving its hands and mouth as if 
crying to get out. 

For boys there are steam-engines, with cop- 
per boilers, an imp:ovement on those sold last 
year: price $1 £0 or $2 ‘The huntsman’s 
belt is a useful morocco belt with a chain and 
horn that make it attractive to the little fel- 
lows: price 75 cents. Very instructive toys 
are the puzzles of bits of wood put together to 
represent a ship, or locomotive, or steam-en- 
gine. ‘They cost fiom 75 cents to $1. 

An ingenious new toy is a mechanical trot- 
ting horse. ‘This horse is attached to a buggy, 
in which sits the driver holding the reins. When 
wound up, the horse moves his legs in the most 
natural manner, trotting about the room, and 
drawing the wagon: price $2. 

Musical cats and bleating lambs are 75 cents, 
A horse that nods its head and neighs is $5. 


NOTE-PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 

A choice holiday gift is an elegant papeterie, 
with enameled cover, filled with delicately tinted 
and figured French paper from the mills of La- 
roche-Joubert, Lacroix, & Co., Angouléme. The 
favorite shades are the Mikado, a lovely creamy 
tint; fleur de violette; fleur de rose; camée, 
a fine pink sardonyx; and ciel d’hiver, with 
the grayness of a winter's sky. A novelty in 
mourning stationery is a new sombre-tinted gray 
with black border, which is a decided relief to the 





strong contrast of black and white. The papete- 
ries make beautiful work or jewel boxes when 
their contents are exhausted. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Batt, Buack, & Co.; Starr & Mar- 
cus; and Nicot & Davinsoy, for jewelry and 
fancy articles; ALTHOF, BERGMANN, & Co. ; and 
Lewis P. ‘Trpnats, for toys; and WILLARD 
Fett, & Co., for stationery. 





PERSONAL. 


THE young Wapswortss, of Geneseo, Liv- 
ingston County, are keeping up the family fume 
as farmers and stock-raisers. The grandfather, 
JAMES WADSWORTH, went thither eighty-one 
a ago. He was well-to-do, and a gentleman. 

e accumulated the largest fortune ever ac- 
quired in his day in Western New York. Gen- 
eral James 8. WaDsworTH succeeded to the 
general management of the estates before his fa- 
ther’s death. He left three sons, each of whom 
is a large farmer. CHARLES F., the oldest, has 
about 800 acres, and makes the breeding of short- 
horn cattle a specialty. Crate W., the second 
son, resides on the old homestead, a fine old 
mansion at Geneseo, surrounded by 150 acres 
of park-like grounds. He has 1800 acres, is a 
thorough farmer, and a great cattle and horse 
raiser. He has fifty fine horses, besides those 
for farm work. James W., the youngest, has 
1300 acres in Groveland devoted to grazing, 
1500 acres in Caledonia for a sheep farm, and 275 
acres in Geneseo. He has fifty thorough-bred 
horses, and other live things innumerable. They 
are manly fellows, all three. 

—Miss CAROLINA DE CREAGH, who has be- 
come the wife of General SicKLEs, United States 
minister to Spain, is a young lady of twenty- 
two, beautiful, amiable, accomplished, and of 
high social position. She was quite intimate 
with Miss Laura SICKLEs, the General’s daugh- 
ter. Atthe wedding was Marshal SERRANO, late 
Regent of Spain, and many noble gentlemen and 
ladies of the court. 

—Dr. Porter, of Yale, made a little personal 
stump speech to his young men the other day, 
in which he said, ‘‘Don’t drink, don’t chew, 
don’t deceive, don’t read novels, don’t marry 
until you can support a wife.” Those were the 
“‘don’ts.”” For the ‘‘do’s,’? he told them to 
“be in earnest ;” and then he went on to say, 
‘and be self-reliant.””. Good! ‘Be generous, 
and be civil.”” Better! ‘‘Read the papers and 
advertise your business.” Best! That last bit 
of advice is what we call beautiful! Little need 
was there for the excellent and sagacious and 
learned gentleman to add, ‘* Make money, and do 
good with it!” He meant, of course, that one 
who doesn’t read the papers or advertise isn’t 
likely to make much money, or todo much good 
with what little he may make. 

—JouNn Mixes StTanpisH, the eighth lineal 
descendant of the historical MILEs STANDIsH, 
died on the 30th of November, in Frostburg, 
Maryland. He was chief engineer of the Cum- 
berlund and Pennsylvania Railroad. He was an 
active, amiable, social man, greatly respected by 
all who knew him. 

—Our last exchanges bring notices of very old 
people, such as ROBERT BRANTON, a great-grand- 
son of BRANT, the fumous Indian chief, aved 91; 
Mrs. REIGLER, of German Township, Indiana, 
aged 105; Mrs. Fry, of Taylorsville, 104; Mrs. 

ILLER, of the same place, 97. The husband of 
oe latter, 2 preacher, was cut off prematurely 
at 


—Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy expresses the belief 
that, besides a possible novel, we are certain to 
have from Lord Lytton a dramatized version of 
the “Last Days of Pompeii.” Few men have 
more friends in private life than Lord Lytton, 
or have done more kindly things. The critics 
all like him. His friendship with Dickens and 
THACKERAY was of the closest sort. My lady 
BcLWER was not a positive admirer of DicKEns, 
whom she playfully described as ‘“‘a pot-house 
PLUTARCH.”’ 

—Good Mrs. Betsey WILLIams, who died re- 
cently in Rhode Island, bequeathed to the city 
of Providence the farm upon which she died, 
estimated to be worth $40 000, on condition that 
the city erect a monument, to cost not less than 
$500, to the memory of RoGer WILLIAMS, in the 
old WILLIAMS burying-ground. 

—The polite style or “‘ personal” that obtains 
in the especially far West is after this manner: 
“Mrs. BENNETT, of Helena, Arkansas, was wooed 
by Mr. FIsKE, but she threw FIsKE to the dogs. 
So he inoculated her son with buckshot, and 
straightened his own spine with strychuoine, and 
she is now without incumbrances.” 

—The library of the PENN family, notably rich 
in works on America, voyages, and travel, is to 
be soid at auction in London in January next. 
Some of the volumes have the book-plate and 
autograph of ‘*WiLLIamM Penn, Proprietor of 
Pennsylvania ”’ 

—Miss Lypta 8S. Hatt, now employed in the 
Treasury at Washington, was once a Lowell fac- 
tory-girl, and wrote under the name of ‘ Ade- 
laide.”” She has been a missionary to the Choc- 
taws, and in border-ruffian days lived in Kansas, 
where she was a considerable owner of real es- 
tate. Meeting with some misfortune in regard 
to titles of property, she went to Washington, 
and has filled a clerkship in the Treasury De- 
partment since, being also engaged in studying 
law in order to enabie her to secure her rights 
in Kansas—which she will no doubt do—and re- 
turn to that State, unless she gets into the cab- 
inet. She is a lady of great versatility of talent, 
and would fill even a higher position than the 
one she now occupies with credit. 

—The Methodists pinned the Grand Duke in 
Philadelphia, and Bishop Simpson let off the 
best speech at him that has yet been made dur- 
ing his wanderings. They ‘‘honeyfugied’’ him 
into a church fair, and those meek young sisters 
just opened his heart. Also his pocket-book. 

his is his record: At nearly all the tables he 
expended from $10 to $20. From the Green- 
street Church table he purchased a handsome 

incushion. At the ‘ Ebenezer’’ table he spent 
Bo, purchasing a small toy. At the ‘ Home” 
table he invested in a miniature hat, paying $10 
for it. At the ‘ Western” table he ieft $10. At 
the Arch-street Church table he purchased a to- 
bacco pouch for $10. The book-stand was pat- 
ronized to the extent of $250. The ladies at the 
“‘Summertield” Church table smiled upon him 
so effectually that he spent $20 there. Two 
bouquets were presented to the ladies of the 
Arch-street Church by his Imperial Highness, 





and then they presented him with an afghan, 
of which one of the papers says, ‘It is the work 
of an old lady whom it took six years to finish.” 
Hadn't she a constitution ! 

—Ina pecuniary sense, Miss CHARLOTTE CusH- 
MAN’S power to draw shows no decadence. Dur- 
ing her recent engagement at Booth’s Theatre, 
she received $500 per night, and played seven 
times a week, including the Saturday matinée. 

—Of course it is possible that ye Grand Duke 
ALEXIS may have had that noble membrane, his 
heart, touched, perhaps bumped, by some of our 
charming belles, else why should one of them 


‘drop into poetry” in this wise: 


“There’s a Muscovite youth named ALExis, 
Who an officer first of the decks is, 
And he came here to see 
What this country might be, 
Ere our land to his own he annexes. 


“But the young, tender heart of ALexis 
Its owner most strangely now vexes. 
That it hard has been hit he 
Owns up. in our city, 
By one who the best of her sex is. 


“He swears he would run at her beck, sis, 
From St. Petersburg clear down to Texas— 
And her name’s—mine and his. - 
But, if I know my biz, 
I shall never tell tales on ALExis.” 


—A daughter of Mr. GLaDsToNE, so saith Lon- 
don report, is to be married to a German gentle- 
man, who was the tutor of the Princess Lovurss 
—the Queen having had much to do in bringing 
it about. j 

—A singular person, Rev. REASON Hammonp, 
probably the richest Methodist minister who 
has existed, died a few days ago in Kentucky. 
Besides lands, houses, and bonds, there was 
found stowed away in his house $14,000 in sil- 
ver and gold— nearly 1000 pounds in weight. 
He had thousands in United States bonds, a 
large number of “five-twenties,” upon which 
no interest had been claimed or drawn. He has 
160 acres of land close to Indianapolis, for which 
he was offered, just before his death, $160,000, 
and refused it. He was a farmer as well as 
preacher, and had lived at Charlestown, Ken- 
tucky, over forty years. He leaves a wife and 
seven children, and his estate is valued at 

He is said to have delivered the first 
sermon ever preached in Indianapolis. An an- 
ecdote is told of him, which says that when he 
was a young man, and this country was thinly 
settled, he traveled about, preaching, and driv- 
ing up to a lone house in the wilds of these 
parts once, was asked by the inmate of the cabin 
—an old lady—‘‘ what he wanted.”” Mr. Ham- 
MOND replied, ‘“‘I am looking for the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.’”? Said she, “I don’t 
reckon you'll find any here, bekase the wolves 
is bin powerful bad in these parts.”’ 

—Madame OviEDO, the widow of that very 
pecunious Cuban gentleman whose “‘ diamond’® 
nuptials have become one of the legends of New 
York, has gracefully contributed one hundred 
dollars to the Chicago relief fand which was 
raised in Havana. 

—Mr. Wi1ui1am H. Cummings, the tenor of 
the DoLBy troupe, was one of the ‘* Gentlemen 
of her Majesty Queen Victorta’s Chapel Royal.’” 
But, coming over with the Do.sy folk, he had 
to resign his position, in order to pursue the 
even tenor and soprano of his way here. 

—It is a good thing to be a cardinal; but 
when it comes to b2ing a very, very old car- 
dinal, and an infirm cardinal, it don’t count for 
much. Now, for example, there is Cardinal 
Amat, aged 77, has had a fit of apoplexy, and is 
very ill. Cardinal CLARELLI, 73, ditto. Car- 
dinal BarnaBo, 71, has gone almost mud with 
gout. Cardinal BARIL, 71, apoplexy, twice. Car- 
dinals De ANGELIs, 81, De ALMADA, 91, and BiL- 
LIET, 90, are past all work. Cardinal CaTEeRINr, 
78, is in his second childhood. Cardinal Dotnet, 
77, ditto. Cardinal Mrzest, 55, is dying of con- 
sumption. There are twenty-four vacant hats, 
so that there remain but thirty-four to form a 
conclave. Up tothe present time all the efforts 
of the Catholic powers to induce the Pope to 
create cardinals have been unavailing. But what 
a tine old average of years the good old car- 
dinals make! ‘It is a good thing to be a car- 
dinal. 

—Rev. Dr. Norman M‘Leop flatly denies the 
imputations which Mr. DisrRagELi has thrown 
upon the mental and bodily condition of the 
Queen. Atan entertainment recently given in 
Glasgow, Dr. M‘LEoD, in responding to a toast 
to ‘*The Queen,” said: “‘ What is meant by her 
Majesty being ‘morally and mentally incapaci- 
tated for work’ I leave Mr. DisRakELt to explain, 
for [do not comprehend it. Ibeg to say that I 
have had the honor, in the providence of God, 
to minister to her Majesty in public and in pri- 
vate for the last thirteen or fourteen years, and 
I have seen her in every variety of circumstances 
—in the highest prosperity and happiness wich 
any married woman, not to speak of a queen, 
could enjoy, and in the very depth of her dis- 
tress, and I declare most solemnly, although 
speaking with her in the greatest privacy and in 
the most intimate communion that a subject and 
a clergyman can have, [ have never heard her 
utter one word or onesentiment that did not do 
the highest honor to her Majesty, whether as a 
Queen or a woman. I have not only never seen 
the remotest trace of any moral or mental weak- 
ness, but I have seen in every instance remark- 
able evidence of moral and mental strength and 
capacity. Her Majesty has just passed through 
a severe attack of rheumatic gout, which so af- 
fected her hands that for a time she was utterly 
unable to sign her name, and from a severe neu- 
ralgia, from which she has entirely recovered, 
and I have never seen her better in spirits or 
better in health or stronger in mind than she is 
at the present moment. At the same time, I am 
far from saying that she has recovered her 
strength as to be able to do more than she is do- 
ing; for I make bold to say that none of us have 
the slightest conception of the unceasing de- 
mand that is made upon a person in her high 
position of attending to innumerable details, and 
carrying burdens upon her mind without the 
possibility of one moment’s rest. Our own 
wives find how trying upon their nervous cner- 
gy is the constant care of a large family; but 
when we think what the Queen has to do as a 
mother, with her children occupying such an 
important position in society, what she has to 
do in being compelled ever to think about the 
affairs of a nation to whose interests she is pro- 
fondly devoted—when we think of the constant 
weight that must ever be upon her mind, we 
feel the wonder is that she is able to perform 
her duties in the way that she has done,”’ 
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dation of fine twme work 8 sc. 
(single crochet), close these in 
a ring, and work, always go- 
ing forward and on the foun- 
dation of twine, ten rounds 
of sc., widening so many st. 





Tapestry Design for 
“Taabearian 


Tus design is especially in- 
tended for trimming window 
lambrequins, and is worked for 
this purpose on coarse canvas © (stitch) that the ring: neither 
with double zephyr worsted in iO t tt ‘ wt OMT MRE fulls up nor.draws. ° Turn the 

the colors given in the description of symbols. When worked  && seit] oe Ms seen ce bottom so. that the wrong side of the crochet stitches forms the 
on fine canvas with single zephyr in half cross stitch, it is suit- 81919) ‘ PORES : under side of the basket, and for thé edge of the latter crochet 
able for waste and wood baskets, etc. Line the lambrequin, ' IRABRA BAAS three times alternately one round of close and one round of 
and finish it on the edge with cord and tassels. Bscis.2i012 210. “eiv'0'0 MOG open-work de. (double crochet), alwaysseparating the latter: by 
r : ee OL cH \¢ 1 ch. (chain stitch) and an jnterval of 1 st. In the last two 
Toilette Box with Bio sie MOO. 8.88 20h ronnds of close de. widen \':; j yet ; 
Pincushion. fae 219 2 2101912.0, 9.0 NOG 1 de. each at regular inter: 
Tur original gonsists of a round | 8% Je 2.18 gicie- Et vals. On the last round « 
card-board box~ covered: with blue f 10.2.9. 2191912 : open-work dc. work one more. round 
silk, three inches and three-quarters Ae 019.2: of sc. and two rounds of ch. scallops, 
in diameter and an inch and a quar- Pet each of which consists of j 
ter in height, on which wel 7 ch, and 1 sc, ; with the 
is set a four-cornered ) scallops in the first of these 
cushion of blue velvet. two rounds pass over 3 st. 
The coyer of the box Tapestry DESIGN FOR each. . When the'crochet- 
is finished with a pleat- LAMBREQUIN. work is anished, tp “4 
ed ruffle of blue satin, :@Black; Over several times with 
ribbon three-quarters pst erick ape comune black varnish, and let it 
of an inch wide, the _ @ 24, O84 (lightest), Green; © 1st dry on‘a suitable shape (for 
seam of which is cov- (darkest), ® 2d, ® 8d, @ 4th, ! Sth (light. instance, on the under part 
ered with blue velvet , __ est), Fawn (the last silk). of a flower-pot). Now 
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Torttette Box witH PrINcusHIon. Crocuer Waste Basket. 
ribbon one-third of an inch wide, ornamented in herring- 
bone stitch with white and red silk. The cushion is filled 
with sawdust or emery, and is covered on the bottom 
with satin, and on the top with velvet. ‘The top is em- 
broidered, as shown by the illustration, in point Russe 
with white and red silk. . On the outer edge of the cushion 


¢ basket, and through the shirr in the former draw 
work bias stitches alternately with crystal and steel beads, two pieces of silk cord ornamented with tassels. 
simulating a cord, 


and on each corner oe ‘ aa al LIK RULER URIUR AN é wy Sof; broidered. 
seta small tassel of TV SANS Say EIS SSIS III SS ; SSSA NA PRS PARAL SS. RAR x illo 
; “ A EY es Gr SYS SASS PISS . S SK OIE . © - ye Se * au 


work the point Russe embroidery with red. worsted 
as shown by the illustration, taking the worsted 
fourfold. for the diagonal stitches, and ‘double for 
the-middle rib; the latter is fastened by means of 
-Short cross stitches. Finally, sew the bag on the 


S 
similar beads, Set SS ow, 
the cushion on the . and 


cover of the box as Tue cover for this 
shown by the illus- pillow consists of 
tration. i f Zor “e , yA f ONE ONG <? a hos ‘écru Java’ canvas, 
aS BS LAGS GOS 2 Pe AAAS OS AOE CAEN CREO MTORR which is trimmed 

Crochet Waste Pax Bay: SAKRRARRRARRARAAA (RREKKEVKRRARRRRARARAA LRKARRREG OGG, withdiagénal stripes 
Basket. IIL MD. REP LLZ AOR LOE 8 RNG RX EA ARERR RR NAR IRGAG of embroidery and™ 
Tus pretty bas- aie IEEE INES , , MPL OG EKG i ARTE Aa TRS tS 34 appliqué pointed 
ket, which is de- aS a Se 3 N | ee ‘ SS “4 |e ¥ Swe = stripes of black vel- 
signed to hold bits 4 SS ae S\N i TEE. why : Sy VS NY Si ae vet. The embroid- 
of thread, worsted, ‘ ‘ 5 NS : S ta nf , = ery is worked partly 
etc., is crocheted in point Russe and 
with medium - sized cross stitch with dif- 
gray cotton. It is RE ip “s , ferent colors, form- 
then varnished black, RRR ROR ROMO RRO RN ROR ONE RG: I, Gy BOQ 14 GIG GMO Li Or Yew ing lively contrasts, 
embroidered in point RARE RR ROR RMN RR ROR ROR ADR xx MR RRR : x2 RON, «Cin the design shown 
Russe with red @ 4 Rl a SOE LIF. EF RD. < 7S . We BS ¥ s . Z Ny by Fig. 2, and partly 
worsted, and fur- : f 2 , 4 ae we, : ‘in point Russe with 
nished with a red black silk. The ar- 
silk bag, which at rangement of these 
the same time forms embroidery _ stripes 
the lining. Begin is shown by Fig: 1; 
the basket at the they are edged on 
middle of the bot- both sides with di- 
tom, and on a foun- Fig. 2.—Srction oF EMBROIDERED STRIPE FOR Prttow.—Fou Size. agonal stitches of 
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black: silk: and with twisted gold cord. The 
pointed strips of velvet applied in the intervals 
: ave fastened by means of two rows of stitching 
with ‘black saddler’s silk, as shown by. Fig. 1. 
Coarse twisted silk cord and tassels, of saddler’s 
silk of different colors, complete the sofa-pillow. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. 


Fig. 1.— MarGurritE VEST - POLONAISE 
_ Warring Suit (with Cut Paper Parrery). 
This stylish polonaise has the Marguerite back 
and vest front, which we have often described. 
The original is made of réséda green cashmere. 
The walking skirt is trimmed with a flounce ten 





quired. If the size is an odd number, for in- 
stance, 37 inches, send for 38 inches, and take 
the seams deeper than allowed in the pattern. 
The quantity of material is estimated for a per- 
son of average size—34 inches, bust measure. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tu1s pattern comprises two articles—Mar- 
guerite vest-polonaise and six-gored walking 
skirt. 

Marguerite Vest-Potonaise.—This _pat- 
tern is in six pieces—front, back, side back, 
vest, revers, and collar. The garment is fur- 
nished with a vest, which extends about six 





f 











inches wide,. arranged in. series of -pleats, inter- 
rupted by-rosettes of the same material, set on 
perpendicularly. The vest is buttoned from the 
throat to the bottom, and is farnished with. re- 
vers, edged with a box-pleating. of the material, 
which extends down the open front ard around 
the bottom of the polonaise. The bottom of the 
polonaise is also edged with fringe. 

€ pattern is furnished in nine sizes, even 
numbers, from 80 :to 46 inches, bust measure. 
To ascertain this, pass a tape measure entirely 
around the body, drawing it moderately tight, 
under the arms, across the largest part of the 
shoulder-blades, and two inches above the full- 
est part of the bust. No other measure is re- 





a 
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points of the basque, the pleats turning upward. 
Six pleats are laid between the two notches, nine- 
teen inches apart, in the back edge of the front 
of the garment, turning upward, one overlapping 
the other, in a space of two inches. The side 
seams are then joined, being particular to place 
the notches evenly together ; the six pleats on the 
front are to be sewed between the two notches 


_two inches apart on the front edge of the side 


seam. The vest front is sewed in at the seams 
on the shoulder and under the arms. The pleats 
on each side seam at the point of the basque are 
concealed by a bow... Close the seams according 
to the notches, place the fronts over the vest as 
notched, baste up, and try on wrong side out. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Fig. 1.—Mareverite VeEst-PoLoNAIse WaLKING Sort (witH Cur Parer Pattern). 
(Cut Paper Patterns of the’ Marguerite Vest-polonaise Walking Suit, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


inches below the waist. It. is fitted with two 
darts on each side and a cross basque seam. 
The polonaise front is cut away.on each side, 
and is fitted with one dart on each’ side of the 
middle, extending to the bottom of the arm- 
hole. The front is finished with a revers with a 
collar in the back,.which is very narrow. The 
back is fitted with a seam in the middle and 
side forms. About three inches below the waist 
line, at each side back seam, an extra width is 
cut on the skirt, which is laid in small side 
pleats turned under, the same on the middle 
seam. Two deep pleats are laid in the middle 
of the back breadth and at each side back seam 
from the perforations, and are tacked at the 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 8 YEARS OLD. 


If alteration is needed, take up more or less in 
the seams. The sleeve is rounded at the outer 
edge of the bottom, and left open to the notch. 
Place the longest seam to the notch in the back 
of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you 
when sewing it in. Close the front. of the vest 
with buttons and button-holes. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for the seams on the shoulder and 
under the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all 
the other seams. The perforations show where 
to baste the seams, to take up the darts and 
cross basque seam, and to lay the pleats in the 
back of the skirt, and the size and shape of the 
under part of the sleeve. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 814 yards. 

















Extra for trimming, 2 yards, 

Fringe, 44g yards. 

Srx-coreD Wavxine Sxrrt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—half of front gore, two side 
gores, and half of back breadth. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edge Iaid on 
the, fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. ~ Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the side gores, 
and put the skirt together by the notches. The 
front gore is sewed on the belt plain, the side 
gores are laid in small pleats, and the back 
breadth is gathered. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 3 yards, 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 8 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 3.—Lapy'’s WaLkinc Dress. 


This pretty dress is made of ruby velvet, with a 
corselet and epaulets of the same material bound 
with ruby satin. High-necked under-waist of 
tucked nansook, with long sleeves and wide 
turned-down collar. Blue hair ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Warkinc Dress. Skirt 
of walnut brown faille, trimmed with pleated 
flounces, folds, and ruches of the material. Over- 
skirt and basque-waist of velvet of the same 
shade, trimmed with bias folds of faille and silk 
fringe. The over-skirt has an apron-front, and 
is draped in the back, and finished on each side 
with a gros grain bow. The waist has coat 
sleeves, with square cuffs. Black velvet hat, 
with peacock aigrette and black ostrich feather. 
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YES.OR NO? 


Musr it be No? 
Ah, no! 
Dear love, 
The sunbeams, all sadly and slow, 
Would mourningly come to me s0, 
Dear love. 


May it be Yes? 
Ah, yes! 
Dear love, 
Let me twine round my finger that tress 
The bold sunshine so dares to caress, 
Dear love. 


Shall it be No? 
Ah, no! 
Dear love, 
The breezes would wailingly go 
To whisper such message of woe, 
Dear love. 


Will it be Yes? 
Ah, yes! 
Dear love, 
Tet the summer winds waft me a kiss 
From those lips ’twonld be heaven to press, 
Dear love! 





THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avrtuon or “Lavy Auptey’s Szoztrt,” ero, 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
** PROM CLARISSA.” 


Twat jewel which Clarissa had given to Bes- 
sie Lovel was a treasure of price, the very posses- 
sion whereof was always an oppressive joy to the 
poor little woman, whose chief knowledge of life 
came from the experience of its debts and diffi- 
culties. ‘That the massive gold locket with the 
diamond cross would be required of her sooner 
or later, to be handed into the ruthless paw of a 
clerk at the mont-de-piété, she had little doubt. 
Every thing that she or her husband had ever 

worth possessing had so vanished-—had 


seas not an absolute property, but a brief fleet-. 


ing joy, a kind of supernal visitant, vanishing anon 
into nothingness, or only a pawnbroker’s dupli- 
cate. The time would come. She showed the 
trinket to her husband with a melancholy fore- 
boding, and read his thoughts as he weighed it 
in his palm, by mere force of habit, speculating 
what it would fetch, if in his desperate needs this 
waif might serve him, 

She was not surprised, therefore—only a little 
distressed—when Austin broached the subject one 
day at his late breakfast—that breakfast at which 
it needed nearly a bottle of claret to wash down 
three or four meuthfuls of savory pie, or half a 
tiny cutlet. She had possessed the bauble more 
than a month, holding it in fear and trembling, 
and only astonished that it had not been demand- 
ed of her. 

**Oh, by-the-way, Bess,” Austin Lovel said, 
carelessly, ‘*I was abominably unlucky last night 
at Madame Caballero’s. I’m generally lugged in 
for a game or two at écarté there, you know. 
One can’t refuse in a house of that kind. And I 
had been doing wonders. They were betting on 
my game, and I stood to win something hand- 
some, when the luck changed all in a moment. 
The fellow I was playing against marked the 
king three times running; and, in short, I rose 
a considerable loser—considerable for me, that is 
to say. I told my antagonist I should send him 
the money to-day. He’s a kind of man I can’t 
afford to trifle with ; and you know the Cabal- 
jero connection is of too much use to be jeopard- 
ized. So I’ve been thinking, Bess, that if you'd 
let me have that gimcrack locket my sister gave 
you, I could raise a tenner on it. Clary can af- 
ford to give you plenty of such things, even if it 
were lost, which it need not be.” 

Of course not. Mrs. Lovel had been toid as 
much about the little Geneva watch which her 
husband had given her a few days after her mar- 
riage, and had taken away from her six weeks 
later. But the watch had never come back to her. 
She gave a faint sigh of resignation. It was not 
within the compass of her mind to oppose him. 

‘* We shall never jet on while you play cards, 
Austin,” she said, sedly. 

** My dear Bessic, a man may win as well as 
lose. You see, when I go into society there are 
certain things expected of me; and my only 
chance of getting on is by making myself agree- 
able to the people whose influence is worth hav- 
ing. 

‘But I can’t see that card-playing leads to 
your getting commissions for pictures, Austin, 
no more than horse-racing or billiards. It all 
seems to end the same—in your losing money.” 

‘The painter pushed away his plate with an im- 
patient gesture. He was taking his breakfast in 
his painting-room, hours after the family meal, 
Bessie waiting upon him, and cobbling some ju- 
venile garment during the intervals of her attend- 
ance. He pushed his plate aside, and got up to 
pace the room in the restless way that was com- 
mon to him on such occasions. 

** My dear child, if you don’t want to give me 
the locket, say so,” he said, ‘* but don’t treat me 
toasermon, You can keepit if you like, though 
I can’t conceive what use the thing can be to you. 
It’s not a thing you can wear.” 

**Not at home, dear, certainly; and I never 
go out,” the wife answered, with the faintest 
touch of reproachfulness, ‘‘I am very fond of 
it, though, for your sister's sake. It was so kind 
of her to bring it to me, and such a new thing for 
me to have a present. But you are welcome to 
it, Austin, if you really want it.” 


“If IT really want it! Do you suppose I should 


be mean enongh to ask you for it if I didn’t? I 
shouldn’t so much care about it, you see, only £ 
am to meet the man to-morrow evening at din- 
ner, and I can’t face him without the money. 
So if you'll look the thing out some time to-day, 
Bess, I'll take it down to the Quai between this 
and to-morrow afternoon, and get the business 
over.” 

Thus it was that George Fairfax, strolling into 
Mrs. Lovel’s. sitting-room that afternoon while 
Austin was out, happened to find her seated in a 
pensive attitude, with an open work-box before 


shabby, battered old box, but had been for years 
the repository of all Bessie’s treasures. 

She had kept the locket there, looking at it 
very often, and wondering if she would ever be 
able to wear it—if Austin would take her to a 
theatre, for instance, or give a little dinner at 
home instead of abroad, for once in a way, to 
some of the men whose society absorbed so much 
of his time. 

There was no hope of this now. Once gone 
from her hands, the treasure would return no 
more. She knew that very well, and was indulg- 
ing her grief by a farewell contemplation of the 
trinket, when Mr. Fairfax came into the room. 
The flash of the diamonds caught his quick 
eye. 

a What a pretty locket you’ve got there, Mrs. 
Austin!” he said, as he shook hands with her. 
‘*A New-Year’s gift from Austin, I suppose ?” 

‘*No; it was my sister-in-law, Mrs. Granger, 
who gave it me,” Bessie answered, with a sigh. 

He was interested in it immediately, but was 
careful not to betray his interest. Mrs. Lovel 
put it into his hands. She was prond of it even 
in this last hour of possession. ‘‘ Perhaps you’d 
like to look at it,” she said. ‘‘It’s got her ’air 
inside,” 

Yes, there was a circlet of the dark brown hair 
he knew so well, and the two words, ‘From 
Clarissa.” 

‘*Upon my word, it’s very handsome,” he said, 
looking at the diamond cross outside, but think- 
ing of the love-lock within. ‘‘I never saw a 
locket I liked better. You are very fond of it, I 
dare say ?” he added, interrogatively. 

‘*Oh yes, I like it very much! I can’t bear 
to part with it.” 

And here Bessie Lovel, not being gifted with 
the power of concealing her emotions, fairly broke 
down and cried like a child. 

‘“*My dear Mrs. Austin,” exclaimed George 
Fairfax, ‘‘pray don’t distress yourself like that. 
Part with it? Why should you part with your 
locket ?” 

‘Oh, Mr. Fairfax, I oughtn’t to have told you 
—Austin would be so angry if he knew—but he 
has been losing money at that horrid ecarty, and 
he says he must have ten pounds to-morrow ; so 
my beautiful locket must go to the pawnbroker’s.” 

George Fairfax paused. His first impulse was 
to lend the poor little woman the money—the 
veriest trifle, of course, to the Lord of Lyveden. 
But the next moment another idea presented 
itself to him. He had the locket lying in the 
open palm of his hand. It would be so sweet to 
possess that lock of hair—to wear so dear a token 
of his mistress. Even those two words, ‘* From 
Clarissa,” had a kind of magic for him. It was 
a foolish weakness, of course; but then love is 
made up of such follies. 

‘*Tf you really mean to part with this,” he 
said, ‘‘I should be very glad to have it. I would 
give you more than any pawnbroker—say, twen- 
ty instead of ten pounds, for instance—and a new 
locket for yourself into the bargain. I shouldn't 
like to deprive you of an ornament you valued 
without some kind of compensation. I have 
taken a fancy to the design of the thing, and 
should really like to have it. What do you say 
now, Mrs, Austin—shall that be a transaction be- 
tween you and me, without any reference to your 
husband, who might be angry with you for hav- 
ing let me into domestic secrets? You can tell 
him you got the money from the mont-de-piété. 
Look here, now ; let’s settle the business at once.” 

He opened his purse, and tumbled the contents 
out upon the table. Bessie Lovel thought what 
a blessed state of existence that must be in which 
people walked this world with all that ready 
money about them. 

‘*'There are just four-and-twenty pounds here,” 
he said, cheerily ; ‘‘so we'll say four-and-twenty.” 

He saw that she was yielding. 

‘** And would you really give me a locket for 
myself,” she said, almost incredulously, ‘‘as well 
as this money?” 

** Unquestionably. As good an one as I can 
find in the Rue de la Paix. This has diamonds, 
and that shall have diamonds. It’s the design, 
you see,” he added, persuasively, ‘‘that has taken 
my fancy.” 

‘*]’m sure you are very generous,” Bessie mur- 
mured, still hesitating. 

‘*Generous! Pshaw! not at all. It’s a ca- 
price; and I shall consider myself under an obli- 
gation to you if you gratify it.” 

The temptation was irresistible. To obtain 
the money that was required—more than double 
the sum her husband had wanted—and to have 
another locket as well! Never, surely, had there 
been such a bargain since the famous magician 
offered new lamps for old ones. Of course, it 
was only Mr. Fairfax’s delicate way of doing 
them a kindness; his fancy for the locket was 
merely a benevolent pretense. What could he 
care for that particular trinket—he who might, 
so to speak, walk knee-deep in diamonds, if he 
pleased ? 

She took the twenty-four pounds—an English 
ten-ponnd note, and the rest in new glittering 
napaleons—and then began to speculate upon the 
possibility of giving Ausiin twenty pounds, and 
appropriating the balance to her own uses. The 
children wauted so many things—that perpetual 
want of the juvenile population above all, shoe- 








leather; and might she not even screw some 





her and Clarissa’s locket-in her hand. It was a , 





cheap dress for herself ont of the sum? while, if - 
it were all given to Austin, it would vanish, like 
smoke before the wind, leaving no trace behind. 
So George Fairfax put the bauble in his waist- 
coat pocket, and whatever sentimental pleasure 
might be derived from such a talisman was his, 
‘There are those among our disciples of modern 
magic who believe there is a subtile animal mag- 
netism in such things; that the mere possession 
o: such x: token constitutes a kind of spiritual link 
between two beings. Mr. Fairfax had no such 
fancy; but it pleased him to have obtained that 
which no prayers of his could have won from 
Clarissa herself—not at present, that is to say. 
It would all come in good time. She loved him; 
secure of that one fact, he believed all the rest a 
mere question of patience and constancy. 

** And she is worth the winning,” he said to 
himself. ‘*A man might serve for a longer 
slavery than Jacob’s, and yet be rewarded by 
such a conquest. I think, by-the-way, that Ra- 
chel must have been just a trifle faded when the 
patriarch was out of his time.” 

He dawdled away an hour or so in Bessie’s 
salon—telling the poor little woman the news of 
the day, and playing with the two boys, who re- 
garded him as a beneficent being, from whose 
hands flowed perpetual toys and sweetmeats, 
He waited as long as he could without making 
his motive obvious; waited, in the hope that 
Clarissa would come; and then, as there was no 
sign of her coming, and Austin was still out, he 
wished Bessie good-by. 

**{ sha’n’t forget the locket,” he said, as he de- 
parted. 

Austin came in five minutes afterward. The 
boys had been scuttled off to take their evening 
meal in the kitchen—a darksome cupboard about 
eight feet square—where the tawdry servant was 
perpetually stewing savory messes upon a small 
charcoal stove. 

Bessie handed her husband the ten-pound note, 
and twelve bright napoleons. 

‘*Why, what's this?” he asked. 

‘*The—the money for the locket, Austin. I 
thought you might be late home; so I ran round 
to the Quai with it myself. And I asked for 
twenty pounds, and the man gave it to me.” 

‘*Why, that’s a brave girl!” cried Austin, 
kissing the pleading face uplifted to his. ‘I 
don’t believe they’d have given meas much. An 
English tenner, though; that’s odd!” he added, 
carelessly, and then slipped the cash loose into 
his pocket, with the air of a man for whom mon- 
ey is at best a temporary possession. ~ 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THAT IS WHAT LOVE MEANS. 


‘Tue Grangers and Mr. Fairfax went on meet- 
ing in society; and Daniel Granger, with whom 
it was a kind of habit to ask men to dinner, could 
hardly avoid inviting George Fairfax. It might 
have seemed invidious to do so; and for what 
reason should he make such a distinction? Even 
to himself Mr. Granger would not be willing to 
confess that he was jealous of this man. So Mr. 
Fairfax came with others of his species to the 
gorgeous caravansérai in the Rue de Morny, where 
the rooms never by any chance looked as if peo- 
ple lived in them, but rather as if they were wait- 
ing-rooms at some railway station, got up with 
temporary splendor for the reception of royalty. 

He came; and though Clarissa sometimes made 
feeble efforts to avoid him, it happened almost 
always that, before the evening was out, he found 
some few minutes for unreserved talk with her. 
There is little need to record such brief stolen 
interviews—a few hurried words by the piano, a 
sentence or two in a lowered voice at parting. 
‘There was not much in the words, perhaps—only 
very common words, that have done duty between 
thousands of men and women—a kind of sig- 
nal code, as it were; and yet they had power to 
poison Clarissa’s life, to take the sweetness out 
of every joy, even a mother’s innocent idolatry 
of her child. 

The words were spoken; but so carefully did 
George Fairfax play his part, that not even So- 
phia’s sharp eyes could perceive more than was 
correct in the conduct of her step-mother. No, 
she told herself, that other flirtation was the des- 
perate one. Clarissa might have had some pref- 
erence for George Fairfax; there had been occa- 
sional indications of such a feeling in her manner 
at Hale Castle; but the dark spot of her life, the 
secret of her girlhood, was a love-affair with Mr. 
Austin, 

By way of experiment, one day she asked her 
father’s wife a question about the painter. 

‘** You seemed to admire Mr. Austin very much, 
Clarissa,” she said, ‘¢and I admit that he is re- 
markably clever ; but he appears such a waif and 
stray. In all his conversation with us. he never 
threw much light upon his own history. Do you 
know any thing of his antecedents ?” 

- Clarissa blushed in spite of herself. The de- 
ception she had sustained so long was unspeakably 
distasteful to her. Again and again she had 
been tempted to hazard every thing, and ac- 
knowledge Austin as her brother, whether he 
liked or not that she should do so. It was only 
his peremptory tone that had kept her silent. 

‘* What should I know of his antecedents more 
than you, Sophy?” she said, avoiding a more di- 
rect reply. ‘It is quite enough for me to know 
that he has undeniable genius.” 

The blush, and a certain warmth in her tone, 
seemed to Sophia conclusive evidence of her hid- 
den regard for this man. Miss Granger’s heart 
beat a good deal faster than usual, and little jeal- 
ous sparkles shone in her cold gray eyes. She 
had never admired any man so much as she had 
admired this brilliant young painter. Many men 
had paid her compliments; as the rich Mr. 
Granger’s sole daughter and heiress, she had 
been gratified with no meagre share of mankind's 





worship ; but no words ever spoken had sounded 


so sweet in her ears as those few civil speeches 
that Mr, Austin had found time to address to her 
during his visits to the Rue de Morny. And 
after having taken so much pleasure in his con- 
verse, and thought so ..2uch more about him than 
she would have considered it proper for any model 
villager to think about an individual of the oppo- 
site sex, it was a hard thing to find—first, that 
the base impostor had a wife; and secondly, that 
whatever illegitimate worship he might have to 
render was to be offered at the shrine of Clarissa. 

** Indeed!” she exclaimed, with an air of ex- 
treme surprise. ‘You seemed on such very 
friendly terms with him, that I fancied you must 
really have known each other before, and that you 
had some motive for concealing the fact from 
papa. 

Clarissa blushed a deeper crimson at this home- 
thrust, and bent a little lower over her drawing- 
board. It seemed a fortunate thing that she 
happened to be painting when Miss Granger 
opened her guns upon her iu this manner, 

** He gives lessons, I believe; does he not?” 
asked Sophia. 

‘* Yes—I—I believe—I have heard so.” 

“Do you know, I took it into my head that 
= =v have been your drawing-master at Bel- 
orét.’ 

Clarissa laughed aloud at this suggestion. 
Miss Granger's persistent curiosity amused her a 
little, dangerous as the ground was. 

**Oh dear, no, he was not our master at Bel- 
forét,” she said. ‘‘ We had a little old Swiss— 
such an ancient, ancient man—who took snuff 
continually, and was always talking about his 
pays natal and Jean Jacques Rousseau. I think 
he had known Rousseau ; and I am sure he was 
old enough to remember the night they locked 
..in out of Geneva.” 

Sophia was fairly posed; she had been on a 
false scent evidently, and yet she was sure there 
was something. ‘That is how she shaped her 
doubts in her own mind—there was something. 
Warman thought so, she knew; and Warman 
was gifted with no ordinary amount of penetra- 
tion, 

So Mrs, Granger went her way, with suspicion 
around and about her, and danger ahead. What- 
ever peace had been hers in the brief period of 
her married life—and the quiet spring-time and 
summer that came after her baby’s birth had been 
very peaceful-—had vanished now. <A cloud of 
fear encompassed her; a constant melancholy 
possessed her; a pleading voice, which she ought 
never to have heard, was always in her ears—h 
voice that charged her with the burden of a bro- 
ken life—a voice that told her it was only by 
some sacrifice of her own she could atone for the 
sacrifice that had been made for her—a too per- 
suasive voice, with a perilous charm in its every 
accent, 

She loved him. That she could ever be weak 
enough, or vile enough, to sink into that dread 
abyss whereto some women have gone down for 
the love of man, was not within the compass of 
her thought. But she knew that no day in her 
life was sinless now; that no pure and innocent 
joys were left to her; that her every thought 
of George Fairfax was a sit against her hus- 
band. 

And yet she went on loving him. Sometimes, 
when the sense of her guilt was strongest, she 
would fain have asked her husband to take her 
back to Arden; which must needs be a kind of 
sanctuary, as it were, she thought. Nay, hardly 
so; for even in that tranquil retreat Temple Fair- 
fax had contrived to pursue her mother, with the 
poison of his influence and his presence. Very 
often she felt inclined to ask her husband this fa- 
vor; but she could not do so without running 
some risk of betraying herself — Heaven knows 
how much she might betray—unawares. Again, 
their sojourn in the Rue de Merny was not to 
endure forever. Already Mr. Granger had ex- 
pressed himself somewhat tired of Paris; indeed, 
what denizen of that brilliant city does not be- 
come a little weary of its brightness, sooner or 
later, and fall sick of the Boulevard fever—a har- 
assing sense of all-pervading glare and confusion, 
a sensation of Paris on the brain ? 

There was some talk of returning to Arden at 
the end of amonth. They were now at the close 
of January; by the first of March Mr. Granger 
hoped to be at the Court. His architect and his 
head bailiff were alike eager for his return; there 
were more pullings down and reconstructions re- 
quired on the new estate; there were all manner 
of recondite experiments to be tried in scientific 
farming ; there were new leases to be granted, 
and expiring leases, the covenants whereof must 
be executed. 

Since they were likely to leave Paris so soon, 
it would be foolish to excite wonder by asking 
to leave sooner, Mrs. Granger thought. It mat- 
tered so little, after all, she told herself sometimes. 
It mattered this much only—that day by day her 
feet were straying farther from the right road. 

Oh those happy winter afternoons in the Rue 
du Chevalier Bayard! Such innocent happiness, 
tuo, in all seeming—only a little animated ram- 
bling talk upon all manner of subjects, from the 
loftiest problems in philosophy to the frothiest 
gossip of the Faubourg St. Honoré; only the 
presence of two people who loved each other to 
distraction. A dim fire-lit room; a little com- 
monplace woman coming in and out; two young 
men disputing in the dusk ; and Clarissa in her 
low chair by the fire, listening to the magical 
voice that was now the only music of her dreams. 
If it could have gone on forever thus—a sweet 
sentimental friendship like that which linked Ma- 
dame Roland and Brissot, Madame Récamier and 
Cha-eaubriand — there would surely have been 
no harm, Clarissa sometimes argued with herself. 
She was married to a man whom she could re 
spect for many qualities of his heart and mind, 
against whom she could never seriously offend. 
Was it so great a sin if the friendship of George 





Fairfax was dear to her? if the few happy hours 
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of her life were those she spent in his company ? 
But such special pleading as this was the poor- 
est sophistry ; at heart she was conscious that it 
was so. A woman has a double conscience, as 
it were—a holy of holies within the temple of her 
mind, to which falsehood can not enter. Ske 
may refuse to lift the screen, and meet the truth 
face to face; but it is there—noft to be extinguish- 
ed—eternal, immutable; the divine lamp given 
for her guidance, if only she will’ not withdraw 
herself from its light. 


Just a little less than a month before his intend- 
ed departure, Mr. Granger had a letter from that 
exacting bailiff, entreating his return. Something 
in the scientific farming had gone wrong; some 
great sewage question was at issue, and none but 
the lord of the soil himself could settle the mat- 
ter. Very.dear to Daniel Granger were those 
lands of Arden, that Arden-Comrt estate which 
he had made to spread itself so fir over the face 
‘of the county. Sweet are ancestral domains, no 
doubt ;- dear “by association, made holy by the 
pride of race; but perhaps sweeter to the soul 
of man are those’ acres he has won by the work 
of his own strong hand, or his own steadfast brain, 
Next to his wife and children, in Mr. Granger's 
regard, were the lands of Arden: the farms and 
ifomesteads, in valleys and on hill-tops; the cot- 
tages and school-houses, which he had built for the 
improvement of his species ; the brand-new slack- 
baked Gothic church in an outlying village, where 
a church had never been before his coming. 

He was sorry to leave his wife; but the ques- 
tion at stake was an important one. If he could 
have:carried his household away with him at an 
hour's notice, he would gladly have done so; but 
to move Clarissa, and the nurse, and the baby, 
and Miss Granger, would be rather a formidable 
business—in fact, a thing not to be done without 
elaborate preparation. He had the apartments 
in the Rue.de Morny on his hands, too, until 
the beginning of March; and even a millionaire 
seldom cares to waste such a rental as Parisian 
proprietors exact for house-room in the fashion- 
able quarter. So he decided upon going to Ar- 
den at once—which was essential—and returning 
directly he had “adjusted matters with his bailiff, 
and done a morning’s work with his architect. 

He told Clarissa of his intention one evening 
when they had returned from a dinner-party, and 
she was seated before her dressing-table, taking 
off her jewels ina slow, absent way. She looked up 
with a start as her husband came into the room 
and planted himself on the white sheep-skin rug, 
with his back against the mantel-piece. 

**T am obliged to go back to Yorkshire, Clary,” 
he said. ie 

She thought he meant they were all going back 
—that it was an interposition of Providence, and 
she was to be taken away from sin and danger. 
But oh, how hard it seemed to go—never again 
to look forward to those stolen twilights in her 
brother’s painting-room ! 

“*Tam glad!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I shall be very 
glad to go back to Arden.” 

* You, my dear!” said her husband ; ‘* it is only 
Iwhoam going. There is some hitch in our ex- 
periments on the home farm, and Forley knows 
how anxious I am about making a success this 
year. So he wants me to run over and see to 
things; he won’t accept the responsibility of car- 
rying on any longer without me. I needn’t be 
away above two or three days, or a week at most. 
You can get on very well without me.” 

Clarissa was silent, looking down at a bracelet 
which she was turning idly round her arm. Get 
on without him! Alas, what part had Daniel 
Granger played in her life of late beyond that of 
some supernumerary king in a stage-play ?—a per- 
son of importance by rank and title in the play- 
bill, but of scarcely any significance to the story. 
Her guilty heart told her how little he had ever 
been to her; how, day by day, he had been grow- 
ing less and less. And while he was away, 
she might go to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard 
every day. ‘There would’ be nothing to prevent 
her so doing, if she pleased. The carriage was 
nominally and actually hers. There was a brough- 
am at Miss Granger’s disposal, but the landau was 
essentially Clarissa’s carriage. 

‘You can get on very well without me,” re- 
peated Mr.Granger. ‘‘I do not think my pres- 
ence or absence makes very much difference to you, 
Clarissa,” he added, in a grave, displeased tone. 

It was almost his first hint of a reproach. ‘To 
his wife’s guilty heart it struck sharply home, like 
an unexpected blow. She looked up at him with 
a pale conscience-stricken face, in which he might 
have read much more than he did read there. He 
only thought that he had spoken a shade too se- 
verely—that he had wounded her. 

**J—I don’t know what you mean by that,” 
she faltered, helplessly. ‘‘I always try to please 

ou,” 

me Try to please me !” he repeated, passionately. 
**Yes, Clary, as a child tries to please a school- 
master. Do you know that when I married vou 
I was mad enough to hope the day would come 
when you would love me—that you loved me a 
little even then? Do you know how I have wait- 
ed for that day, and have learned to understand, 
little by little, that it never can dawn for me upon 
this earth? You are my wife, and the mother of 
my child ; and yet, God knows, youare no nearer 
to me than the day I first saw you at Hale Castle 
—a slim girlish figure in a white dress, coming in 
at the door of the library. Not a whit nearer,” 
he went on to himself rather than to Clarissa; 
“but so much more dear.” 

There was a passion in his words which touch- 
ed his wife. If it had only been possible for her 
to love him! if gratitude and respect, joined to- 
gether, could have made up the sum of love! 
But they could not. She knew that George Fair- 
fax was in all moral qualities this man’s inferior ; 
yet for some indefinable charm, some trick of 
tone or manner, some curious magic in a smile 
or a glance; she loved him. 





She was silent. Perhaps the sense of her 
guilt came more fully home to her in this mo- 
ment than it had ever done before. What words 
could she speak to bring comfort to-her husband's 
soul—she whose whole life was a lie ? 

Daniel Granger wandered up and down the 
room for some minutes in a vague, restless way, 
and then came to his wife’s chair and looked 
down at her very tenderly. 

‘** My dear, I do wrong to worry you with re- 
proaches,” he said. ~ ‘The mistake has been 
mine. From first to last, I have been to blame. 
TI sappose in the wisest life there must always be 
some folly. Mine has been the hope that I could 
win your love. It is gone now, Clarissa; it is 
quite gone. Not even my child has given me a 
place in your heart.” 

She looked up at him again, with that look 
which expressed such a depth of remorse. 

**T am very wicked,” she said; ‘‘I am utter- 
ly unworthy of all you have done for me. It 
would have been better for you never to have 
seen my face.” 

** Wicked! no, Clary. Your only sin has been 
to have disappointed a foolish fancy. What 
right had I to suppose you loved me? Better 
never to have seen your face ?—yes, perhaps that 
might have been better. But, once having seen 
you, I would rather be wretched with you than 
happy with any other woman in the world. 
That is what love means, Clary.” 

He stooped down to kiss her. 

‘*Say no more, dear,” he said. ‘‘I never 
meant to speak as I have spoken to-night. I 
love you forever.” 

The day came when she remembered those 
words, ‘* I love you forever.” 

Ifshe could have thrown herself upon his breast 
and acknowledged all her weakness, beseeching 
him to shield her from herself, in obedience to the 
impulse of that moment, what a world of anguish 
might have been spared to these two! But she 
let the impulse pass, and kept silence. 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 





LIFE IN FLORENCE. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 


WISH Italian coachmen and drivers of all 

sorts did not think it necessary to whip their 
animals, or, at least, snap their whips, so con- 
stantly; for even if the lash do not always de- 
scend, the noise must irritate the poor beasts, 
and fill them with a nervous fear lest they should 
never go fast enough. ‘The cruelty of Italians 
toward horses and other draught animals is pro- 
verbial (1 remember it called out a printed pro- 
test from the foreign travelers in Naples three 
years ago), and is the more remarkable in con- 
trast with their excessive fondness for and indul- 
gence to cats and dogs and other household pets. 
I have seen great grown-up men, well-dressed 
men, men of business, hugging dogs in the street 
or in shop doors, and begging a kiss from their 
reluctant rosy tongues with the most unwearied 
repetition of endearing tones and expressions. 
Indeed, almost every man. woman, and child has 
a dog in tow; and [ doubt if even the fact that 
one of these creatures went mad the other day, 
and bit several people before he could be kill- 
ed, will have the effect to diminish their num- 
bers, Cats, too, abound, and are almost univers- 
ally fed and petted into that state of blinking 
quietude which is the highest development of 
cathood during the hours of daylight. Scarcely 
a stall in market but has one for an ornament ; 
scarcely a shop where one does not habitually walk 
up and down the counter in dignified oblivion of 
the silks and laces, upon which its well-washed 
paws leave no trace in passing; not a church, 
I may safely say, which does not harbor a good- 
ly number of these beautiful creatures in its 
dusky chaipels-and silent cloisters. It is one 
source of regret for the downfall of the papacy 
and the secularization of the monasteries that 
thereby many a sleek, comfortable cat is in dan- 
ger of being deprived of her accustomed portion 
of sunshine, silence, and abundant food. I count- 
ed seven at once in the green court of San Loren- 
zo a few days ago; and the other afternoon, on 
entering the cathedral at an hour when there was 
no service, and half a dozen scattered worshipers 
and the crippled beggars at the doors were the 
only human beings in sight, I found a great gray 
and black tabby sitting in the middle of the 
vast marble floor, looking steadfastly toward the 
altar, and apparently absorbed in religious med- 
itation. The contrast between that magnificent 
edifice and the round ball of animated fur in the 
middle of it, was a thing to be remembered with 
joy forever. I remained in adoring contempla- 
tion for a while, and then walked softly up the 
nave to the spot occupied by pussy. She allowed 
me to stroke her back for a moment, and then 
went deliberately away into the shadow of a pil- 
lar, where she again seated herself, and resumed 
her devotional attitude. Other parties coming 
in and disturbing her caused again ‘‘a change 
of base,” but she remained always-in the nave, 
and always with her gaze directed altarward ; 
and there I left her. 

A short time ago, as I was passing a small 
furniture shop, I stopped to speak to a cat, whose 
favorite sleeping-place is on a bed by the door. 
She raised her head to meet my caressing touch, 
and after enjoying it for a moment, rose, 
stretched herself, and walked up my extended 
arm to my shoulder, where she seated herself, 
curled her tail around her feet, and seemed to 
have made up her mind to a particularly good 
snovuze, which I, being pressed for time, was 
obliged to convert for her into a very short cat- 
nap. In the same street is a little grocery shop, 
in front of whose ever-open door is almost al- 
ways to be seen a mild-faced cat attended by two 
plump kittens. I call this cat the devout moth- 
er, because she is always looking upward with 
the air of one whose conversation is in heaven ; 





her real object being, however, to watch the up- 
per windows of the opposite house, from whence 
are thrown occasionally scraps of meat for her 
delectation. 

‘The markets of Florence are very queer places. 
To be sure, they are a disgrace to the city, from 
their being held in such narrow, dark streets; 
but that is not my affair, and it is as good as a 
play to go through them. ne sees there every 
variety of dirt, as well as the most picturesque 
groupings of still-life and animated nature. It is 
tantalizing to pass that way coming home, tired 
and hungry, from a morning's expedition, and 
hear the little fish sizzling in the great kettles of 
boiling fat, and see the thin crisp slices of fried 
mush lying in rows upon a hot. pan, waiting for 
purchasers less fastidious than the forestieri. 

Indeed, all the street sights and sounds of 
these Italian cities are interesting to a traveler 
from the eminently practical New World. ‘The 
varieties of architecture; the superabundance of 
churches; the almost constant ringing and jan- 
gling of bells; the crash of military bands; the 
frequent bursts of harmonious singing; the yells 
and cries of itinerant salesmen; the picturesque 
appearance of priests and friars in their long 
robes of black, brown, or white ; of officers in gay 
uniforms ; of peasant nurses in full costume; the 
stately carriages of the fashionable citizens, al- 
ternating with country wagons drawn by ponies 
or donkeys, their harness studded with brass 
nails, and further ornamented by a curved beak, 
or prow, rising from the middle strap; the occa- 
sional passing of an ecclesiastical pageant carry- 
ing the Host to a dying penitent, or of a proces- 
sion of masked Brethren attending a dead body 
to its final rest, and heralding their approach by 
the glare of torches and the wailing tones of a 
funeral chant—all these contrasts give a life and 
character to the scene which are totally unknown 
in our methodical ways of doing business at 
home. 

It is a curious study to watch the moving 
throngs in the principal streets, where there is 
much people and little space, and where, never- 
theless, no one is in a hurry. The ladies tilt 
along in their high-heeled boots, with no fear 
that their sweeping skirts will be trampled upon 
by irreverent men of business; and the gentle- 
men assemble in knots, to scrutinize the said la- 
dies or to gossip with each other, paying no re- 
gard to the narrowness of the sidewalks or the 
rights of passers-by ; nay, they contrive to take 
up additional room by standing with arms akim- 
bo, and canes and umbrella-handles projecting in 
every direction, while the patient people who re- 
ally have an object in view thread their way 
through and around these obstacles as best they 
can, One thinks of Broadway and the Strand, 
and wishes that these aggravating cumberers of 
the ground might be: put through a thorongh 
course of training in the ‘‘keep to the right” 
and ‘*move on” of an active and intelligent po- 
liceman. 


The number of crippled, deformed, and dis- 
eased persons whom one meets in the streets of | 
In no other part 


Italian cities is astonishing. 
of the world, unless it be Egypt, are there to be 
seen so many blind, one-eyed, cross-eyed, crook- 


ed-eyed, wall-eyed, sore-eyed people as in Italy. | 


Also dwarfs—no one who has been in Florence 
will ever be likely to spend ‘¢a quarter” to see 
the Tom Thumb troupe again. I sometimes 
resolve to count the number of malformed, un- 
formed, and deformed whom I shall meet within 
a given space in my daily walk; but I soon give 
it up—it is like trying to count priests in Rome. 

I have been reading and glancing over a great 
many English books of late, and have been 
amused to find faults, in grammar as well as in 
style, from sources whence one would expect ac- 
curacy and elegance. You know, it is a com- 
mon English notion that Americans can neither 
speak nor write the language as well as they 
themselves do; and so it is very funny to catch 
them tripping so often, both in conversation and 
in books. I have looked through scores of his- 
tories, novels, biographies, travels, etc., etc., 
during the past year, and have found scarcely one 
that does not deserve criticism in manner, if 
not in matter. To say nothing of obscurity in 
personal pronouns, of an indiscriminate use of 
don’t and doesn't, of double pluperfects, and of 
objective cases after the neuter verb, they all 
fail under the more delicate tests of this and that 
kind of, instead of these and those kinds of, and 
would rather, would better, instead of had rath- 
er, had better. I suppose the latter fault—had 
rather, had better—arose from the would being 
used in contraction with the pronoun, as you'd 
better, I’d rather ; at any rate, it seems to be as 
freely employed in English English as in Ameri- 


‘ean English; and [ have even found ain’t in En- 


glish books—a monstrosity which our *‘ onnater- 
al old pairent” has always thrust off upon us. I 
do wish the English would let us love them bet- 
ter: there is so much that is good and sound 
about them, and their country (when one can put 
the poverty of the poor out of sight) is one beau- 
tiful home; but they are so prejudiced, so nar- 
row in their sympathies toward every thing that 
is not English, so ridiculously fond of rank and 
station, and so obstinately determined to misun- 
derstand and depreciate America, that they make 
it an up-hill business for us to cultivate the 
friendly relations that ought to subsist between 
the two nations. E. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Beatrice V. S.—Get a plum-colored serge, and make 
by the Vest-Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
41, Vol. IV. Wear a rose-colored neck-tie with it. 

Curcaco.—It is not usual to fee your pastor for per- 
forming funeral rites; but when you summon a clergy- 
man from another place, it is quite proper that you 
should defray the cost of his journey. 

Fannie.—Black is more stylish than colors. Trim 
with bias bands of gros grain, 








F, A. M., Jux.—The lines that you quote are so sin- 
gularly devoid of sense that we think it quite super- 
fluous to discuss their application. 

Apmrrer.—As the principal points of interest in New 
York city, we would suggest the Central and other 
parks; the public buildings, such as the Custom- 
house, City Hall, new Court-house, Hall of Records, 
and Post-office—interesting as having been used as 
prison-houses during the Revolution—Castle Garden, 
Trinity, Grace, and other churches, the Cooper Union, 
the Astor, Mercantile, Historical, and Society libraries, 
the public institutions on the islands in the East River, 
the Academy of Music, the Academy of Design, and 
such picture-galleries and other entertainments as 
chance to be open when you are here. 

PerpLexity.—You are under no obligations to invite 
any one to call on or visit you simply because you 
meet him at a friend’s house; though it is often court- 
eous to do so where you have no objection to contin- 
uing the acquaintance. It is a safe rule, however, 
never to ask a person to visit you if you do not want 
him to accept the invitation. The gentleman gives 
precedence to the lady in walking up the aisle. 

M. H. W.—Whale-oil soap will sometimes destroy 
vermin on house plants. It is very important to keep 
them clean by sponging the leaves occasionally with 
soap and water. We have not the pattern you want. 

Romutvs anp Remvus.—It is never polite t@read in 
company. In the case you cite, it was inexcusable. 

Epinr.—Read the “ Bazar Book of Decorum” and 
“Ugly Girl” articles for cosmetics. Young ladies 
should not receive presents from gentlemen friends as 
a rule, and without the approbation of their parents or 
guardians. Flowers are an exception, though a ycung 
lady would scarcely be justified in sending them toa 
sick gentleman who was not an intimate acquaintance. 
You ask whether it is improper for a lady to kiss the 
gentleman to whom she is engaged before marriage. 
We shall not counsel such a breach of decorum, but 
we suspect it is sometimes done. You will be likely 
to produce the best impression on your friends by 
being perfectly natural, and affecting neither gravity, 
gayety, dignity, nor melancholy.—Having no acquaint- 
ance with clairvoyants, and but little faith in them, 
we can not give you their address, or tell you how to 
proceed to obtain their advice. For pretty fictitious 
names we refer you to the nearest vocabulary. 

Bancor.—We do not negotiate exchanges. 

Gretcuen.—Have a basque made of your three yards 
of silk by Worth-basque pattern, and cut the edge of 
your trained skirt in Gothic points. 

O. F.—Harper & Brothers have never published a 
Lady’s Book with colored fashion plates.—A black 
serge suit could be bought for $50. 

Jennie C. G.—Make a green silk for a young girl of 
seventeen by pattern of House Drese in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. LV. 

Anna B.—You can not wear a velvet cloak if you 
continue to wear mourning. Cut a Watteau mantle 
of your cashmere shaw! and trim with fringe. Find 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. IV. 

R. R.—Irish poplin is a mixture of silk and wool, 
and seldom looks well after being dyed. Get bom- 
bazine, and trim with overlapping bias folds of the 
same, alternating with crape. A good Astrakhan muff 
can be bought for $10. White collars and cuffs are 
worn with all except very deep mourning. A crape 
bow will do instead of a jet pin. Get a lustreless cloth 
or an Astrakhan cloak. 

U. S. F.—The shirt fronts worn by gentlemen on 
full-dress occasions are of doubled linen embrvidered 
down the middle; for ordinary use they have one or 
two broad pleats, or are merely doubled linen, 

Bett.—Make your gray poplin by cut paper pattern 
of House Dress, illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV. 
Trim with the same and fringe. 

Favstiva.—Use the cut paper pattera of Water-proof 
Cloak illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. 1V. The plum- 
colored all-wool English water-proof cloth is very 
handsome, but is expensive. 

A Reaver.—Make your black alpaca dress by cut 
paper pattern of House Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 
48, Vol. IV. Kilt pleating is hemmed on both edges, 
and is stitched on an inch below the top, then again 
about four inches from the bottom; the space below 
hangs loosely like a ruffle. 

Snosrass.—The cut paper pattern of the House 
Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IV., will be 
your best guide for a stylish skirt and over-skirt. 

Mrs. J. B. T.—The pattern of the Watteaun Mantle 
illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. 1V., is a good model 
for you. 

Mrs. J. V. B.—Make your boy’s overcoat a long 
sack with large round cape. Simply drape your long 
drab skirt over a black silk skirt. 

Lovise.—Trim your pretty gray satine with kilt 
pleats on the lower skirt, a bias band and fringe on 
the upper, and basque. 

Jane L.—The Bazar answers correspondents at its 
earliest convenience. The information asked in many 
letters that can not be answered for want of space in 
this column will be found in the New York Fashions. 

B. C.—A black cashmere Watteau or velvet mantle, 
made by cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
50, Vol. IV., will be handsome for a lady of forty. 
Astrakhan cloaks and muffs are very much worn, but 


. are not so fashionable as seal-skin. Read answer above 


to “Jane L.” 

L. L. B.—Make your opera cloak from the pattern 
sent of white cashmere, and trim with gros grain bands, 
or side pleatings and fringe. 

A. W. G. H.—The vest-basque suit pattern is what 
you want. We do not give addresses in this column ; 
but you will find elsewhere the advertisement of a deal- 
er in point lace and other fancy goods. The best guide 
for your velvet cloak is the Watteau Mantle illustrated 
in Bazar No. 50, Vol. IV. Either of the modcs of 
trimming you suggest will be stylish. 

Canapiennr.—You do not need an over-skirt for 
your long velvet dress. Velveteen would not do at all; 
black lace, or else faille cashmere, is the only thing 
we would cc d. Your polonaise and kilt-pleated 
skirt would be in good taste. ° 

Powrcranatr.—Make your black silk house dress 
by our Worth Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
1, Vol. IV., and the poplin by Marguerite basque pat- 
tern. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 51, Vol. 
IV., for evening dresses. 

Kansas.—Your sample is Norwich poplin, suitable 
for colors as well as mourning, and it is said to wear 
well. Velvet and fringe will trim it well. Irish pop- 
lin is a repped goods with silk facing and wool filling, 
and much of it cosis $3, Faille is all silk and repped ; 
but faille-cashmere is mixed silk and wool like cash- 
mere, but repped like faille. Paisley shawls are not 
fashionable, but are comfortable. A cloth or cash- 





mege cloak, a sacque with cape over it like one that 
is illustrated in this number is what you want. Faille 
ribbon, nearly two inches wide, costs from forty to 


sixty cents, according to quality. 
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THAW. 
A RUSSIAN FOLK-SONG. 
PARAPHRASED BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER, 
Tie ice breaks up, the streams arise, 
Along the shore free Moskva flies, 
In foaming rage wild gushing, 
Swift. rushing. 
Heaven, in this mad, tempestuous hour, 
Curb Moskva’s dread, destructive power ; 
Restrain the flood, strong swirling, 
Wide whirling! 
Let not the pitiless waters gnaw, 
And down to hungry darkness draw 
Yon church-yard by the river, 
Forever! 


There, long, long years ago, they laid 
The best, the fairest village maid. 
When, heart, will cease thy aching, 
Slow breaking? 








Ladies’ Winter Toilettes. 
See illustrations on double page. 


Fig. 1,.—Waxxine Suit. Bronze cloth ca- 
saqne with velvet revers. Skirt and over-skirt 
of cashmere of the same shade, with scalloped 
trimming. Bronze velvet and silk hat. 

Fig. 2.—Watxine Suit of myrtle green cash- 
mere, trimmed with flounces and folds of the 
material, fringe, and soutache embroidery. Myr- 
tle green velvet bonnet, with gros grain ribbon 
and feather of a darker shade. 

Fig. 8.—Watreau Sacque anp CaPE, WITH 
Pomrapour Waist AND FULL-TRAINED SKIRT 
(with Cot Parer Pattern). ‘This elegant 
sacque and cape, of which we furnish a cut pa- 
per pattern from a Paris model, is the favorite 
wrap of the season. The original is made of 
olive brown cloth, richly braided and trimmed 
with fringe. It is worn over a Pompadour or 
square-necked waist and full-trained skirt of 
silk of the same shade. 

The pattern is furnished in nine sizes, even 
fmmbers, from 30 to 46 inches, bust measure, 
the. manner of taking which is described with 
the Marguerite Vest-Polonaise on page 829. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuts pattern comprises three articles—Wat- 
teau sacque and cape, Pompadour waist, and 
full-trained skirt. 

Wartreau Sacqve anp Care.—This pattern 
is in five pieces—front, back, cape, sleeve, and 
cuff. The garment consists of a perfectly loose 


sacque, with a deep Watteau fold in the back,. 


extending from.theweck to the bottom; coat 
sleeve with cuff, and deep cape. Lay the Wat- 
tean fold in the middle of the back, according 
to the lines of perforations, and tack it on the 
under side. ‘The cape is fitted to the shoulders 
by a dart on each side, and is joined to the 
sacque at the neck, and left open in the middle 
of the back to the neck, where a bow is set on. 
The coat sleeve is finished at the hand by a 
square cuff. The neck of the: sacque is bound 
with black silk, and the front is buttoned the en- 
tire length. Sew the sleeve plain into the arm- 
hole, placing the longest.seam at the notch in 
the back of the armhole, and-hold it toward you 
when sewing itin. ‘lhe perforations show where 
to baste the seams, to take up the darts on the 
shoulders, and to lay the fold in the middle of the 
back. Put the pattern together by the notches, 
baste up, and try on wrong side out. If altera- 
tion is needed, take up more or less in the seams. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem in front. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 

Fringe, 6 yards, 

Pompapour Waist.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and sleeve. The perfora- 
tions show where: to baste the seams on the 
shoulder and under the arms, to take up for-the 
side forms in the back, and: to baste the lining 
in the middle of the back to form a \/, and also 
the size.and shape of the under part of the sleeve 
and the length of the waist. Baste the VY which 
is ent out on the shoulder in the lining only. 
Baste up, and try on wrong side out, If alter- 
ation is needed, take up more or less in the 
seams. . Plave the longest seam of the sleeve at 
the‘notch in the back of the armhole, and hold 
the:sleeve toward you when sewing it in. | If the 
sleeves are too long or short, take from or add 
an equal quantity at the top and bottom, always 
keeping the same shape. Finish the neck with 
a cord, and trim with a standing frill of lace, 
with a gros grain band edged with lace below it. 
Trim the sleeves to correspond. An outlet of 
an inch is allowed for the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 214 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 5 yards. 

Fuc.-Tramrp Sxirt.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Pat the pattern together by the notches. ‘l'rim 
with a gathered flounce nine inches wide, sur- 
mounted by a bias band and side-pleated rufile, 
each two and a half inches wide. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wine, 12 yards. 

Quantity for flounce and band, 4 yards. 

Fig. 4.—Hovsr Dress. Jacket of Hum- 
boldt purple cashmere, richly braided, and fur- 
nished with revers of black velvet. ‘Trained over- 
skirt of Humboldt purple silk, trimmed with 
flounces of the material. Short under-skirt of 
the same silk, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Carriace Dress. Black velvet 
casaque, very bouffant in the back, and trimmed 
with passementerie and guipure. Black silk 
trained dress, trimmed with a flonnce and black 
passementerie and velvet. Black velvet bonnet, 
with bright grasses and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—Watrkine Suir of deep sea blue 
cloth, trimmed with gros grain bands and fringe. 
Black felt hat and feather. 


WHY TWO CHRISTMASES CAME 
IN ONE YEAR. 


““T7RISS! Kriss!” called Mrs. Santa Claus, as 

she went out of the house and across the 
yard. ‘Now I do wonder where that boy is,” 
she added, looking behind the iceberg that stood 
like a great frosted hay-rick just in front of the 
stable door. Kriss was very fond of playing 
there with his little white bear; but neither boy 
nor bear was now to be seen. She then peeped 
into the stable, and saw the reindeer in their 
stalls, but no Kriss was there. ‘‘ Well,” she 
thought, as she turned back, ‘‘he can’t be far 
away, and the smell of supper will certainly 
bring him home.” Just as she was going in the 
door she saw the bear trotting clumsily but 
quickly off toward the north pole, which is in 
sight of the house. She went in then, quite easy, 
for she knew the boy must be somewhere near ; 
and cutting two fine, juicy seal-steaks off the seal 
in the pantry, she freshened up her fire, and 
prepared to cook supper. Mrs. Santa Claus 
never permitted her family to become hungry. 
They always had four meals a day; but Kriss, 
who was growing, and needed more food, had his 
two lunches besides. It certainly was a great 
pity that neither Sir John: Franklin nor Dr. 
Kane ever happened upon Santa Claus when 
they explored the polar regions. He is much 
more hospitable than the Esquimaux, and would 
have been glad to have entertained and helped 
them. His visiting circle is so very small that 
to see a stranger is quite an event, and there 
would have been no limit to the kindness he 


out still less than her husband ; so, although she 
is obliged to have several new dresses every year, 
she is never worried by any changes in the fash- 
ions. In fact, she cuts the clothes for the whole 
family just alike. When Santa Claus brings 
home the skins from his grand hunts, she sorts 
them into three piles. The largest is for Santa 
Claus, the next for herself, and the little ones 
do for Kriss. When the three are together, they 
are a comical-looking family, for, except in size, 
there is no difference in them. Another odd 
thing about them is, that they have but the one 
name in common. This became very confusing 
after the child became old enough to run about, 
as old Santa Claus would often answer the moth- 
er’s call for the boy, perhaps leaving a toy half 
finished, and the glue cooling. He finally de- 
cided that it would be best to nickname the 
young Santa, and call him ‘‘ Kriss Kringle”—a 
title he himself is known by among the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. After this there was no farther 
trouble about names. 

But to come back to Kriss upon this particular 
evening. He was by no means even as far away 
as his mother had thonght, for he had not only 
seen her, but also had heard her speak. But if 
she had known where he was, he would have 
made a quick march out. Over the stable there 
was 4 large room, neatly fitted up with shelves 
and boxes, where Santa Claus kept all his fin- 
ished toys. Kriss was never allowed to go there 
without his father; but here he was now, busy as 
he could be. - He was not, as vou may perhaps 
think, playing with the toys, for he did not care 
for them now: he had had so many, and knew 
all the secrets about them. He had even helped 
his father put the squeak. into the dogs and pigs, 
and knew just how the strings must be pnt into 
harlequins if they were to jump properly, and 
how the jugglers and magic lanterns were made, 
and so was tired of them all. _ He had just now, 
however, handled them very extensively, and 
was still engaged in the same occupation. He 
had taken out his father’s great leather bags, and 
was busy filling them up with any thing that came 
nearest to hand. As every thing in the room 
was finished in good stvle for Christmas, he had, 
in spite of his lack of choice, made a pretty col- 
lection. His idea in doing this can be very sim- 
ply explained. It was now near Christmas-time, 
and there was much excitement and business in 
the Santa Claus domicile. Santa Claus was hur- 
ried with some extra varnishing; and between 
dressing dolls, making candy and candy bags, 
and seeing that the Noah’s arks and the men- 
ageries were all properly assorted, Mrs. Santa 
Claus never went to bed until after twelve o’clock. 
Little Kriss was, however, a looker-on in this 
excitement. His parents thought him too little 
to work, and he did not care to play. Still he 
wanted a share in the bustle; and the night be- 
fore, as he lay in his little trundle-bed watching 
his mother tie sashes upon a whole row of dolls— 
for she had the latest fashions for them, if not 
for herself—a bright idea occurred to him. What 
he wanted to do was to go with his father Christ- 
mas-eve to carry the presents to the children; 
but he knew this would not be permitted. The 
year before he had accomplished it, for he hid 
himself among the bags and buffalo-robes in the 
sledge, and his father never found him until they 
reached Vermont, and then it was too late to 
turn back. But there was no hope for him this 
Christmas. for he knew the sledge would be well 
searched before his father started. Still he did 
not despair; and as he lay in his bed this night 
it flashed across his mind that he might take the 
deer and sleigh some night before Christmas and 
have a little trip of his own. He was now act- 
ing upon this idea; and so, when he had finish- 
ed packing the bags, and preparing every thing 
necessary, he smelled the seal-steaks cooking, 
and, coming out of the stable, went into the house. 

His mother was now busy making a walrus 
hash—for they always had two dishes of meat 
on the table—and only glanced up to see that 
he was.all safe and right. Soon supper was 
ready, and the father called in; but although 
Kriss had but little appetite, he managed, be- 





tween what he ate and what he stealthily put in 
his pocket for a midnight lunch, to satisfy his 
mother. After supper was over his father de- 


; lighted him by saying that the work was now so 


would have shown them. Mrs. Santa Claus goes . 





nearly done that he thought they might all go to 
bed early and take a good night’s rest. Mrs. 
Claus rubbed her eyes, and said she would be 
very glad to do so; and Kriss hypocritically 
rubbed his also, but truthfully remarked that 
the sooner they all went to bed the better he 
would like it. ‘ 

It was, however, ten o’clock before they were 
all in bed, and almost eleven before Kriss 
thought it safe to start. He had some trouble, 
too, with the deer; for Vixen, the off-deer, 
would not let him harness her for some time, 
and then, just as he was ready to start, he found 
that Dancer’s harness was too tight. However, 
after some work he made every thing ready, 
lugged down the bags, packed them safely with 
the tops up, buttoned up his little seal-skin 
overcoat, drew on his fur gloves, and was off. 
He drove directly southeast for a time, then 
turned south, and passed close by the shore of 
Hudson Bay, and crossed the St. Lawrence, and 
stopped in Troy, New York. Here he selected 
a house with a good wide chimney, took out a 
wax doll, a curly dog, and a candy tiger, and 
jumped out of the sleigh. It occurred to him 
at that moment that perhaps there were no 
children in that house. His father always knew, 
but how he knew Kriss could not think. Sud- 
denly he remembered that his mother had said 
that there was warmth in the house where chil- 
dren dwelt ; so he laid down the toys, took off 
his glove, and felt the roof, but it was icy cold. 
He then jumped into the sledge and drove on, 
stopping on several roofs to try them, but they 
were all cold. This, it was plain, was not the 
way to find out. He then thought he would go 
down the chimneys and look for the children. 
At the next house he accordingly left his toys in 
the sledge, jumped out, sprang down the chim- 
ney, and found himself in a large room, where a 
little baby lay asleep in a crib, and her mother 
near her in a big bed. He then went back, and 
getting the toys, laid them beside her. But he 
soon found that going on such exploring expedi- 
tions first was rather tedious work. His father 
always strapped a bag on his back, as every one 
knows, but they were all too big for Kriss to 
carry; so he filled his pockets with little things, 
stuck as many as possible in his belt, strung 
some around his neck, and so dressed up, jump- 
ed down many and many a chimney. 

He was just going to step into his sledge, aft- 
er many hours of busy work, wlien he happen- 
ed to glance up at the sky, and saw that it was 
nearly day. He had intended going farther, but 
now had no time. He took out all his toys—but 
they were almost all gone—placed what he had 
on a good straight roof, close to the chimney, 
whipped up his deer, and galloped home. He 
had expected to have reached home before his 
parents had awakened, but although he took a 
short-cut home, he saw the smoke curling up 
through the keen morning air before he saw the 
house, and so knew that his mother certainly was 
up. He managed to drive quietly into the sta- 
ble, and had just unharnessed the deer, and was 


about to give them some moss, when a shadow- 


darkened the door; he looked up, and there 
stood his father! Kriss did not feel very com- 
fortable, but his only course was plain; he fol- 
lowed the never-forgotten example of George 
Washington under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, and owned up. ‘The only reply Santa 
Claus made was to tell him to come into the 
house and get his breakfast. After the meal 
was over they all sat down around the fire, and 
little Kriss had to give a full account of his ad- 
ventures. After he had finished his story, to 
which his parents listened in perfect gravity, 
they sent him out to feed the tame bears and 
walruses, while they talked the subject over. 
Mrs. Claus sat on one side of the fire-place, 
Santa Claus on the other. They were silent for 
a moment; then he looked at her, she looked 
back at him, and then they both laughed. It 
certainly was very funny to them, but it would 
not do to Jet him go unpunished, or he would 
travel off whenever he pleased, and perhaps 
make Christmases once a month. It was easy 
enough to find something to whip him with, for 
Santa Claus had some very fine switches all ready 
for the stockings of bad children; but he never 
succeeded in inflicting this punishment, for as 
soon as Kriss began to cry—and he generally 
started as soon as he saw the switch—his mother 
always ran and took him away. This being out 
of the question, after much discussion they con- 
cluded to make him keep up the fire in the cave of 
ice for three months. Santa Claus used to make 
his glue there, and do various odd jobs that Mrs. 

aus did not like done at the shop; and as the 
fire had to be kept up regnlarly, and so needed 
wood every day, they knew it would be a severe 


‘punishment to Kriss, as he hated stated tasks. 


But when this sentence was cartfed into exe- 
cution it was found that Kriss was bright enough 
to make fun out of it. He determined, it seem- 
ed, that if he had to make fires, they should be 
big ones; and he piled on the wood until it could 
be heard crackling and roaring clear to the north 
pole. The reflection was often seen in the Unit- 
ed States, and it set all the learned men to won- 
dering why there should be so many displays of 
the aurora borealis that year. If they had only 
known that they were caused by Kriss heaping 
pine wood upon his father’s fire, it would have 
saved much trouble and more talking. 

But the consequences of Kriss’s frolic did not 
stop here. When the people whose houses he 
visited arose the next morning, they were aston- 
ished to find the presents in their rooms. Some 
of them thought that there must be a new fash- 
ion regarding the time for Christmas gifts. Oth- 
ers thought they must have made a mistake in 
the date. One old lady was so flustered that she 
ran down into the yard and killed her Christmas 
turkey with her own hands, she was so afraid 
that it wonld not be done intime. In one town, 
where he had been especially liberal, the neigh- 


bors ran in and out of each other’s houses ask. 
ing what day of the month it was, consulting 
almanacs, and wondering what it all meant. The 
children, however, were perfectly satisfied ; and 
when they received the second installment of 
presents from Santa Claus himself at the proper 
time, they were so delighted that they wished 
there could be two Christmiases every year. 

It was funny, however, to hear of the way 
Kriss distributed his presents; for as he knew 
nothing of the several inmates of the houses, he 
bestowed them as they came to hand. He left 
a solitary old bachelor an ivory rattle and a lit- 
tle crying pussy-cat; a little girl, not yet three 
months old, had a pair of skates left upon her, 
cradle; a boy of ten found a little white hood 
and a tiny silver thimble in his room; a severe 
old maid, who@id nothing but knit coarse. hard, 
‘but very durable stockings for her little nieces, 
‘and who hated games as inventions of Satan, 
:found a set of ten-pins and a backgammon board 
jset out upon her table; a whole family of chil- 
‘dren had nothing to divide but an empty picture- 
iframe; and a grave old minister was surprised 
‘when he went into his study to find a fine little 
‘fiddle lying just on top of his half-finished ser- 
‘mon for the next Sunday. , 

But, puzzle as they might, nobody ever found 
out the truth of this frolic. As for the toys 
Kriss left on the roof, I do not know exacily 
‘what became of them. Santa Clans looked for 
ithem, but in vain; so it would, perhaps, be well 

say now that if any boy or girl living ina 
town northwest of Boston found some toys, one 
being a walking doll and another a fishing pole, 
upon a roof close to a chimney, in the winter of 
1870, they may know from this account just how 
they came there. 








PARIS MODES. 

[From our Own CorresponDent. ] 

PART from politics, which are quiescent 

just now, awaiting the return of the Na- 
tional Assembly, the only question of interest at 
present is the chase, this being the hunting sea- 
son. The chase is said to be the image of war; 
it is well, therefore, that all Frenchmen should 
become huntsmen until they can find something 
better todo. ‘There is the private chase, where- 
in men occupy themselves solely with winged and. 
fourfooted game ; and the political chase, in which 
France plays the part of the game which Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists, and even Bonapartists are mad- 
ly striving to run down. But while waiting for 
the opportune moment when one of these parties 
shall think itself strong enough to seize the gov- 
ernment, the country—I mean the laborious, in- 
dustrious, thinking part of the country. represent- 
ed by the agricultural and mercantile classes—is 
becoming accustomed by degrees to the word re- 
public; and there is reason to believe that if they 
are not forced to choose in haste between a re- 
public and a monarchy, they will say in two years 
to the partisans of the latter: ‘‘ Gentlemen, it is 
too late. I might have been persuaded some 
time ago that I was incapable‘of managing my 
own affairs; but since you saw me plunged in 
ruin, and waited for me to extricate myself before 
offering your aid, I can very well dispense with 
your services. I don’t intend to run the risk of 
experiencing over again what I have just gone 
through. I mean to have a well-organized army, 
not commanded by Tuileries valets and cotillon- 
dancers, and to employ my forces when it is best 
for my own interests, and not for your designs.” 

While this latent movement is gaining ground 
slowly, Parisian life has resumed its activity, 
minus the imperial extravagance. Some rigor- 
ists wished to see the whole nation clad in sack- 
cloth and ashes; to which Paris made answer : 
** And what of my commerce? Do you forget 
that I have old and new taxes to pay? _ Do you 
forget that France has an enormous debt to dis- 
charge? Are you ignorant that rigorism would 
kill my trade—that I am the world’s market, and 
that, should I abandon the manufacture of taste- 
ful and costly luxuries, the whole nation would 
want for bread ?” 

What answer can be made to such arguments ? 
Declamation may be a fine thing, but it fills no 
hungry mouths: let no stern Spartan, therefore, 
take it amiss that Paris continues to create fash- 
ions, to fabricate luxuries, to invent taste, and 
to swarm with buyers. 

As we predicted, the fashions are attenuated 
rather than transformed. - Double skirts still 
reign, and justly, for they are elegant, graceful, 
and economical. It is easy to make a tunic 
from an old-fashioned scant skirt; and, again, 
this skirt can be used as an under-skirt, and but 
little more material will be needed for a-tunic. 

The supreme elegance in Parisian costume 
just now consists in the beautiful trimmings 
and graceful arrangement of a woolen cos- 
tume; and this is so much the fashion that it 
is thought necessary to apologize for wearing 
any other fabric; as, for instance, ‘This is my 
old velvet dress ; I must wear it out, you know.’ 

Rich old laces are unearthed from the drawers 
where they have lain so long, for the dress- 
makers can not furnish a sufficient supply. 
When the white laces are very fine, they are 
set flat on black satin dresses. Ancient ana 
modern point d’Alengon, ancient point de Ge- 
noa, and real point d’Angleterre are the most 
beautiful laces that one can possess. I must 
make a digression here to explain that point 
d’Angleterre, or English point, is not at all the 
lace commonly sold under this name: there are 
English point and English application. The first 
is made entirely by hand, both foundation aud 
figure, while the English application is composed 
of a tulle foundation, on which figures made with 
the bobbin are sewed. Now this tulle is always 
soft and too light for the figures which are ap- 
plied’on it, whence results a mongrel lace which 





is not worthy of commendation. ‘The teal En- 
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glish point, which is made entirely by hand, is 
otie of the finest laces known; its high price 
renders it comparatively rare, and it ranks as 
an heir-loom with India shawls and diamonds. 

We are returning to these rich and substan- 
tial luxuries. Family laces and Cashmeres once 
more see the light; and these symptoms indi- 
cate the desire to break with a sham extrava- 
gance which has neither past nor future, but 
leads a Bohemian existence from day to day. 

As may be readily imagined, there will be 
little dancing in Paris this winter. A few dan- 
cing-parties will be given here and there for the 
young girls, whose sorrows should not commence 
with their sixteenth year; but these will be the 
sole festivities, save large dinner-parties and offi- 
cial receptions. ‘The ball toilettes will conse- 
quently be comparatively simple. There will be 
no long trains for dancing, which was absurd, 
but demi-trains, chiefly of tarlatan; much white 
muslin, for dinners, plays, and concerts; and, 
for small receptions, demi-trained costumes of 
light sliades and thin fabrics, such as foulard, 
crépe de Chine, Osaca crape, etc. Very pretty 
Louis XVI. costumes are made of foulard: for 
instance, gray skirt, trimmed with white mus- 
lin ruches and flounces ; plain rose-colored fou- 
lard vest, open, square-shaped; princesse over 
dress of white fowlard, with large rose-colored 
flowers, trimmed with ruches of white foulard 
edged with rose. ‘These combinations can be 
varied infinitely; aud this association of plain 
with figured foulard produces effective and com- 
paratively inexpensive costumes. 

For house dresses many costumes, which are 
not wholly robes de chambre, are made of very 
fine white, pink, blue, or gray flannel, trimmed 
with coarse white guipure, known by the name of 
Cluny guipure, and black velvet ri . These 
costumes are composed of a skirt of medium 
length, trimmed with three rows of coarse gui- 
pure set on plain and surmounted by a black 
velvet ribbon; and a large casaque, tight-fitting 
in the back and loose in front, and buttoned 
from the throat to the waist. It is confined at 
the waist by a black velvet belt, with a large bow 
without ends behind. The casaque is slightly 
bouffant on the hips, where it forms voluminous 
pleats under the belt, and has large revers on 
each side at the bottom. It is trimmed with a 
single row of guipure, headed by black. velvet 
ribbon. ‘This soft, light, warm flannel is known 
as molleton de laine. 

Little girls either wear miniatures of their 
mothers’ dresses, or a high-necked dress of Scotch 
plaid, and a sort of half-high polonaise of black 
velvet, with bretelles, the whole trimmed with 
bands of fur. Little boys under four years old 
invariably wear a pleated skirt, with a jacket to 
match, made with basques ; above this age, they 
wear trowsers, vest, and a round jacket, all of 
the same material—black, dark gray, or dark 
blue cloth. A charming covering for the head 
is worn alike by little girls and boys; it is a sort 
of Cossack cap, rather high, and made entirely 
of Astrakhan, with a little feather standing up- 
right at the side. 

It is not yet known whether Paris will be- 
come the capital again, or will remain in dis- 
grace. It is said that the Chamber will not re- 
turn to Paris, for fear that Paris will return to 
the Chamber. The fact is that preparations 
have been made for any emergency. The hall 
at Paris has been newly furnished, and heaters 
have been put in the hall at Versailles; so that 
the National Assembly will have its town house 
and its country residence. 

It is said that the Austrian embassy has de- 
termined to resume its receptions ; it is also said 
that the French government has ordered Madame 
De Metternich to postpone the fétes she intend- 
ed to give; but it is said now that the change 
of ministers in Austria may bring about a change 
in the embassador to Paris, so that it is no lon- 
ger certain that Madame De Metternich will re- 
ceive this winter. 

Meanwhile the beautiful Palais d’Elysée is be- 
ing put in order, not that M. Thiers proposes to 
live in it, but because he intends to give official 
dinners, and receive the political world there 
this winter. His own house, which was de- 
molished by the vandals of the Commune, is not 
yet rebuilt, nor would it be large enough for the 
receptions of the head of the government. 

Every thing is going on well at Paris, and the 
work lacks workmen rather than the workmen 
work. ‘The fact is explained by the results of 
the insurrection and the war. Formerly there 
were a hundred and twenty thousand Germans 
in Paris; now French artisans will not work in 
the shops with Germans, nor are manufacturers 
willing to employ possible spies. -The conse- 
quence is that while there is a paucity of labor in 
the Parisian workshops, there is great suffering 
in Baden, which sent here almost all of the work- 
men who were employed. This suffering is the 
beginning of the expiation: every one should 
know or learn that it is impossible to harm his 
neighbor without harming himself at the same 
time. ‘This is a moral law which no one can af- 
ford to ignore or misunderstand. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 





THE RATS OF RATHO. 


AR away in the north of Ireland, encircled 

by belts of plantation, approached by the 
usual long carriage drive, surrounded by almost 
park-like grounds, if they had been kept in any 
thing approaching English order, there- stood, 
and, for aught I know to the contrary, still 
‘stands, a large house, which, not to be personal, 
I shall call Ratho. It had that which is unusu- 
al in Ireland, except in the large mansions of 
large cities, a basement story, from the window- 
sills of which a green bank sloped up to the 
drive. The house was not a desirable specimen 
of architecture, neither within nor without, but 





its owner chanced to be very wealthy—a condi- 
tion of existence which, like basement stories in 
buildings, is rare also in Ireland. He had well- 
plenished barns, a large estate, a handsomely 
furnished house, money in both English and 
Irish securities, tenants who paid with unusual 
regularity, and a balance at the Bank of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Munster was a man to be envied—at least 
so thought a certain Larry Doylan, who owned 
some six or seven acres of freehold land, inherit- 
ed from his father, whose father and grand- 
father and great-grandfather, and many other 
ancestors too numerous to mention, had held 
the ‘‘ farm” from time immemorial. 

Every one who knows Ireland can imagine 
what aspect Mr. Doylan’s farm wore fifty years 


0. 

ne rifty years ago daisy-covered were the old 
pasture lands, rush-grown the fields in the low 
grounds where the cattle grazed, while cows 
struggled for a bare existence with burdocks and 
swine-thistles. 

Merrily the dandelion opened its flowers by 
the way-side, and floated in due time its seed 
abroad, a dozen other weeds following the ex- 
ample. No wonder the land yielded poor re- 
turns to its impoverished inhabitants, among the 
most anxious of whom Larry Doylan might cer- 
tainly at one time have been reckoned. 

‘* By rayson of the rats,” he kindly explained ; 
‘but, glory be to God, they have at last gone to 
somebody better able to kape them than meself.” 

** Have they left you, then, Mr. Doylan?” was 
the question asked. 

**Yes, miss; and I will tell you how it hap- 
pened, if you have time to stop, for it is a curi- 
ous:story. Ye see,” he went on, ‘‘I was that 
thronged with rats I did not know what to do. 


. They ate my corn, they drank my milk, they 


killed my best cock, and the divil a duckling 1 
could rase; they had got that impident they 
would walk out o’ their holes unconsarned like, 
and then turn round and give ye a look, as much 
as to say, ‘Who cares for the like of yez?’ If I 
was going to face my Creator to-night, them 
beggars of rats lived better nor me and my wife 
and my children. It was hard work all the day 
long just to keep the wolf from the door and sat- 
isfy the rats. 

‘* Well, when as I was at my wit’s ends, a 
friend calls in, and says he: ‘Larry, rats is 
knowledgeable creatures, and not agin listening 
to rayson. Why don’t ye write them a letter, 
stating that if ye are to live yerself ye can’t 
maintain them no longer. If ye think it need- 
ful to go into figures ye can; and supposing I 
was you, I would explain to them that Mr. Mun- 
ster, with lashings and lavings of corn and cold 
victuals, has not a rat to speak of at Ratho, all 
the time you, with scarcely a bite-or a sup for 
yourself or your family, are keeping all the rats 
in the town-land.’ 


‘** But do you think they would understand a. 


letter, Tim ?’ I asked. ' For you see, miss, I am 
no scholard, and it seems strange to me how 
rats should be able to read hand of write. 

“Bless your soul, Larry, rats know every 
thing,’ Tim answered, and went away. 

‘* Well, miss, to make a long story short, the 
letter was written; the school-master did it for 
me. He told the rats how poor I was, and how 
rich Mr. Munster. He said it would be a great 
relief to me, and a change for the better for 
them, if they would consent to shift their quar- 
ters. He acknowledged the life might not be so 
peaceful, but food would be more abundant; 
and lastly, he put it to them as gentlemen, 
whether, with a wealthy land-owner within reach, 
they thought it was gentleman-like, after such an 
appeal, to stay any longer on my premises, and 
eat a poor divil out of house and home. 

‘* That was the letter as near as I can remem- 
ber it, and we sealed it with a tenpenny piece, 
which I gave to the school-master for his trou- 

1 


e. 

‘*That day I sent the wife and children out, 
and having laid the letter on the ground by the 
biggest hole I could find, sat down to watch 
what would come of it. 

** After a bit, just as usual, appeared a rat’s 
head, then his shoulders, then his body. He 
was going off on some business of his own, when 
he spied the letter; seeing that, he went down 
the hole again. Still I watched on. Presently 
up comes another rat, who, hearing nobody stir- 
ring, ventured out on the floor, and turns the 
letter right over; then he went down again. 
Then another came, and then another still, all 
different; till—not to tire you, miss—an old 
gray rat, that I should say must have been a 
hundred years old—rats do live wonderful — 
came up, and without more to do takes the let- 
ter down. the hole with him. 

‘There was a great silence for about an hour; 
but at the end of that time there came a noise 
as if all the rats in Christendom were packing 
up to leave. Then J heard a sound as if of sol- 
diers marching; and while I lay and watched, 
I saw first the gray rat come out of the hole, 
and then hundreds and hundreds of other rats 
follow. 

‘¢' They went straight out of the front-door and 
down the hill six abreast, and I hear they are 
at Ratho now. As-you are staying there now, 
miss, perhaps you can tell me for certain.” 

~ ¢¢There are plenty of rats at Ratho,” was the 
answer; ‘‘ but whether they happen to be yours 
or not it is impossible for me to tell.” 

‘They never had a rat there till mine left,” 
said Mr. Doylan, reflectively ; and with that fact 
ringing in her ears, my informant came away. 

Plenty of rats, indeed, there were at Ratho 
in her time; they were so plentiful that a tame 
eagle used to alight on a barrow containing their 
bodies, and critically select the fattest for con- 
sumption. They were so plentiful that from the 
living-rooms gentlemen visitors used to shoot 
them on the green slope previously mentioned. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


cE newspaper reporter—whether with or 
without authority we know not—stated, 
when our first ‘cold snap’? came, that the 
Grand Duke seemed much invigorated and in- 
spirited. We should think he might have been, 
and that his spirits must have been kept up 
most of the time since. We do not believe a 
Russian winter could have opened with finer 
winds or sharper frosts, and Alexis need not 
hasten to his native land fora sight of ice and 
snow. If he will only linger in our midst a lit- 
tle longer—say till Christmas-time—he may find 
that America can compete with Russia in excel- 
lent skating: though, to be sure, it would not 
be safe to make any promises, for there is noth- 
ing more fickle than the weather; and while 
the young folks are all gleefully looking forward 
to a grand trial of skates on Christmas-day, who 
can tell but that an “ Indian summer” ora “ Jan- 
uary thaw”’ may intrude into the holidays? How- 
ever that may be, it will matter little to the thou- 
sands who are anticipating a “‘ good time” when 
glad Christmas comes. The shops are full of 
pretty things for all to see, and for those to pur- 
chase who have full purses. But there are also 
many wretched houses in our city full of needy 
es 3 let not those forget this whose purses 
are full. 





The school law in Texas requires all children 
between six and eighteen to attend school. A 
few days ago the school commissioners of one 
of the eastern counties received a touching ap- 
peal from a lady of seventeen whom they had 
mulcted, according to law, for non-attendance 
during the year. ‘I have a husband to care 
for,” said the young delinquent, ‘“‘a child to 
nurse, clothes to wash, meals to cook, and a 
house to keep in order. If you make me attend 
school another year, every thing will go to ruin.” 





A recent medical writer disagrees entirely 
with the theory expressed by some hygienic 
writers that one or two kinds of food at each 
meal are more easily digested and more whole- 
some than a large and palatable variety. He 
advises that there be as generous, igreeable, and 
attractive a variety at each meal as can be af- 
forded, on the ground that a meal composed 
simply of dry Graham bread, or of potatoes, or 
of fruit even, is less digestible than one com- 
posed of all three articles. 





It is stated that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
will this year receive $13,000 profits from her 
Florida orange groves. : 


The latest invention, which will greatly inter- 
est the little girls, is a creeping doll. 





The Empress Eugénie was born May 5, 1826. 
It was originally intended by certain residents 
of Paris, who had purposed to present her Maj- 
esty with a testimonial of their respect and af- 
fection, that the formal offering should be made 
on the occasion of her last birthday; but circum- 
stances prevented this, and accordingly on a re- 
cent day several gentlemen went to Chiselhurst 
to request the Empress’s acceptance of various 
articles. M. Charles Durozey, late of the staff 
of Prince Joachim Murat, laid before the Em- 
press a present from the officers of the late Im- 
perial Guard; M. Henri Guerard headed a depu- 
tation by w was presented a beautiful album, 
massively mounted in gold, adorned with the 
iene arms, and signed by 30,000 inhabitants 
of Paris, one signature being in a vast number 
of cases for the whole of the residents in the 
house; Mr. Howard Smith presented, on behalf 
of the ladies of Paris, a magnificent bouquet, 
with an address signed by leading members of 
the French nobility; and other deputations pre- 
sented large boxes of bouquets. 





Rome now has 1500 more gas-lights in her 
streets than formerly. Turin, however, has 
over a thousand more than Rome. 





President Thiers has received one million 
franes for his house, which was destroyed by the 
Communists. The appraisers had shortly be- 
fore assessed the building at only two hundred 
thousand francs. 





“Flannel Receptions’ is the comfortable 
name given to a new style of parties which has 
come into vogue in London. The ladies meet 
once a week in the evening at each other’s 
houses; and sew an hour on clothing for the 
poor. After this the work is cleared away and 
the gentlemen arrive, when an clegant tea or 
supper is served, and after music and reading; 
and sometimes dancing, the company disperse 
at the seasonable hour of ten o’clock. Unfor- 
tunately the net proceeds of an evening’s work 
are not mentioned in the item from which we 
gather our information. 





Albert Victor, who is now seven years of age, 
is the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, and 
upon him, next to his father, devolves the suc- 
cession of the crown of England. 





Of two hundred and ten applicants for admis- 
sion to the University of Michigan this year, 
eighteen were ladies. 





Miss Catharine M. Sedgwick, a woman who 
was an acknowledged leader in literature and in 
society, used to say of ] erself, ‘** Cooking is the 
only accomplishment of which I am vain.”” A 
New England life, especially in the country, 
makes a strong draft upon all the executive fac- 
ulties of man or woman, and Miss Sedgwick 
fully and cheerfully accepted all its obligations. 
She could make cake as well as books, and pro- 
vide for all household exigencies as ingeniously 
as she could construct a story. She was an en- 
thusiasti¢ gardener, not merely confining her 
care to flowers, but taking a practical interest 
in fruits and vegetables, which she delighted to 
gather in the early morning with her own 
hands. Her biographer speaks of Miss Sedg- 
wick’s frequent breakfast-parties as among the 
most fascinating banquets in the memory of hei 
guests. On such occasions ‘‘she would be in 
her garden by six o’clock to gather fruit and 
flowers for the table, and unconscious inspira- 
tions of health and happiness for herself, of 
which she dispensed the latter at least as lib- 
erally as the more tangible harvest of her bor- 
ders. Then, after arranging the table, and pay- 





ing a visit to her tiny kitchen, where the more 
delicate dishes received the touch of her own 
skillful hand, she would make a rapid toilette, 
and appear, untired as the day, to greet her 
guests with that exquisite grace and sweetness, 
that genial warmth of welcome, which made old 
and young, grave and gay, literary celebrities, 
distinguished foreigners, fashionable people from 
town, and plain country friends, all feel a de- 
lightful case in her presence.” 





One of the greatest dangers connected with 
skating arises from after-imprudence. Glowing 
with exercise, many rush into the hot waiting- 
room, and thence to the cold and crowded cars. 
Then follows a cough or cold. A brisk walk 
part of the way home will restore the system to 
its usual condition, and prevent many disas- 
trous consequences. 


In 1870 about 1700 visitors traveled through 
the Yosemite Valley. The total number tor 
the season of 1871 will be about 2200. 


Since Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked over that 
fatal kerosene lamp in Chicago, other bovines 
are panting for equal notoriety. The one who 
has succeeded the best hails from Bay City, 
Michigan, and belongs to a Mrs. Lambert. One 
evening not long ago she—the cow, not Mrs. L. 
—put her head into a barrel. Not being able to 
get her head out, and becoming terrified at her 
condition, she blindly forced her way into the 
wood-shed, thence into the kitchen, and thence 
into the dining-room of the house, becoming all 
the while more furious. From this room she 
made her way into the parlor, throwing down 
and espn gp under foot every thing that came 
in her way. The cow next rushed into the bed- 
room, and attempted to mount the bed occupied 
by Mrs. L. and two little children. Fortunately, 
at this crisis, help, which had been summoned, 
arrived. But a neighbor who attempted to en- 
ter the window was knocked down by the bar- 
rel—or the cow. At length the children were 
secured and passed through the window, the 
mother following, and the excited cow was left 
to calm her mind as best she might. So goes 
the story. 





. 

A correspondent wishes us to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the virtues of a simple 
remedy for burns, which has been tested in her 
family for a great many years, and always found 
to answer a most satisfactory purpose. The 
remedy in question is in the use of the well- 
known plant the cat’s-tail, or bulrush ( 7yphalati- 
Jfolia), common all over the country in wet and 
swampy places. The brown tops of the cat’s- 
tails, which are usually fully grown by the Ist 
of August, and can be gathered from that time 
until winter, are to be cut from the stems, and 
kept in a dry place in a bag, and when needed 
for use it is only necessary to take off the downy 
portion and mix with enough lard to form a 
salve, and apply twice in twenty-four hours. 
The relief is said to be immediate, the pain cear- 
ing in from twenty to thirty minutes; while it 
has the special virtue of acting on an old burn 
that has become a bad sore as well as upon a 
fresh one. 





The following bit is going the rounds of the Eu- 
ropean papers: When the conditions of the armis- 
tice had been discussed und agreed upon at Mar- 
seilles, M. Jules Favre was invited to dine with 
Prince Bismarck. One of the dishes served was 
a Silesian goose, which the French plenipoten- 
tiary fonnd delicious. The next day, when he 
was taking leave, the federal chancellor said to 
him, ‘‘ As your excellency liked the bird we had 
yesterday for dinner, I have had three of the 
same put into your earriage.’? M. Jules Favre 
thanked him and took his leave, and as he drove 
off, the prince, with that sneering air which 
is familiar to him, observed, “There go four 
geese |” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

CuocoratE Cake.—Cream together one cup of white 
sugar and half a cup of butter; stir in slowly half a 
cup of sweet milk, in which half a tea-spoonful of car- 
bonate of soda has-been dissolved ; mix one tea-spoon- 
ful of cream of tartar into one and a half cupsof flour, 
flavor the batter with lemon, and alternately to it add 
the flour and beaten whites of two eggs; bake in one 
loaf, and, when cold, with a sharp, very broad-bladed 
knife, cut horizontally into four layers; each layer 
should be about three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness; then spread on top of each layer, except the top 
one, the icing, which is made thus: beat with the 
whites of two eggs until stiff about six tea-spoonfuls 
of flour sugar; add a little lemon, and slowly stir in 
one cake of grated German sweet chocolate. The 
icing should be stiff enough not to run, but if much 
thicker than this add a little water. 

Fruit Jetry is delicious when made of strawber- 
ries or raspberries in their season; peaches, also, can 
be used, but the fruit must be pared and cut into dice, 
being careful not to use the discOléred part around the 
seed. Clarify half a pound of loaf-sugar, strain and 
mix with it half an ounce of clarified isinglass and the 
juice of two or three lemons; into this stir the fruit 
as quickly as possible, and, pouring into a mould, 
place on ice; the sugar and isinglass are not hot, 
merely lukewarm, when mixed together. Oranges may 
be used, cut into dice, carefully removing every par- 
ticle of seed, or the jelly will be thick-looking; only 
two lemons are needed when orange is used. To clari- 
fy isinglass cut one and a quarter ounces into small 
pieces, wash in warm water four or five times, then 
put into a preserving-kettle with a pint and one gill 
of clear rain-water, and boil slowly until reduced one- 
fourth, leaving three-fourths; as fast as it rises re- 
move the scum; when done, strain through a cloth, 
bottle, and cork it. 

Loar Grnerer-Cakr.—One scant tea-cupful of brown 
sugar, one even cupful of butter, one cupful of sour 
milk, two tea-spoonfuls of soda, and one table-spoon- 
ful of ginger, yolks and beaten whites of four eggs, 
enough flour to make it of the consistency of sponge- 
cake batter; bake in a moderately hot oven, as it is 
easily burned. 

Arrir Jetity.—Select apples that are rather tart and 
highly flavored; cut and core them without paring, 
place in a porcelain preserving-kettle, cover with wa- 
ter, and let them cook slowly until the apples look red. 
Pour into a colander, drain off the jnice, and let this 
run through a jelly-bag; return to the kettle, which 
must be carefully washed; allow it to boil half an 

hour; measure it, and allow to every pint of jnice half 
a pound of sugar, and boil quickly for fifteen minutes. 










































































































THE TICHBORNE “CRAWLS.” 


IE singular Tichborne case, which is now 

on trial in England, and which is one of the 
most curious cases of doubtful identity on rec- 
excites a marked interest also on this side 

of the Atlantic, involving as it does the title and 
estates of an ancient barony and an annual in- 
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come of nearly a million dollars. The story is 
too well known to need much recapitulation. 
In 1853 Roger Charles Tichborne, the heir to 
the estate, left England for Valparaiso, and after * 
spending a year in South America, during which 
time he was in constant communication with his 
family, was reported to have been lost in the 
ship Fella, which foundered on the way from 
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Rio de Janeiro to New York. In 1858 a rumor 
was brought to the family by a sailor that a 
boat’s crew had been picked up from the Bella, 
and carried into Melbourne. Sir James Tich- 
borne, the father, paid no attention to this; but 
his wife conceived the hope that her son might 
have been saved, inserted advertisements in the 
Australian papers, and took various measures 
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toward his recovery. . Nothing more was heard, 
however, until’ after the death of Sir James in 
1866, when,'she regeived letters from some one 

rporting «tobe her son, written from New 
Bouth Wales; and’ asking for money to come to 
England. -This was: serit him, and in 1867 he 
arrived in ‘Paris, accompanied by his wife and 
child, where he was ‘met by Lady Tichborne, who 


acknowledged him as her son. His identity, 
however, was disputed by the rest of the family, 
who maintained that the mother’s judgment was 
weakened, and that she was in a state to be 
deceived by any impostor. The case was car- 
ried into the courts; apparently the most con- 
clusive testimony has been produced. on either 


side, and whatever the verdict may ‘be, the ques-. 
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tion must always remain a doubtful one in the 
minds of many whether the claimant is the right- 
ful heir or merely a clever adventurer, destined 
by fate to make good the family prophecy con- 
nected with the origin of the ‘Tichborne family, 
and whichis illustrated in the accompanying 
beautiful engraving. 

The family of Tichborne date their tenure of 
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the manor of that name, situate near Alresford, 
in Hampshire, from the ninth century. In the 
reign of Henry II. the Lady Mabella ‘Tichborne, 
who had been bedridden for many years, and 
was then near to death’s door, besought her hus- 
band, the then Sir Roger, to bestow upon her 
such means as should enable her to leave a be- 
quest of a loaf of bread to all applicants on ‘the 
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day of the Annunciation of the Mother of Our 
Lord (March 25) forever. In reply, her husband 
promised her the produce of so much of his prop- 
erty as she could go round while a brand, which 
he caused to be lighted, should burn. He fancied 
that by reason of her great age and infirmity she 
would get over very little ground; but being 
borne to the corner of the park, she made @ ve- 
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hement effort, hobbled round twenty-three acres 
of very rich land, known to this day as ‘‘ The 
Crawls,” and was then carried back to her bed. 
Presently she called her household around her, 
and prophesied that the Tichborne family would 
prospet so long as the dole was continued to the 
poor, but that if it was neglected, the fumily 
tame would be lost for want of male issue, and 
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that, in such-case, the baronet of the day would 
have seven sons, but that the next heir would 
have seven daughters, and no male children. 
In 1796 a great crowd of gypsies, thieves, and 
other lawless characters having behaved in a 
very unruly manner during the distribution of 
the dole, the’neighbors made an outery against 
it, and it has never been given regularly since. 
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In 1803 there was a partial fulfillment of the 
Lady Mabella’s prophecy, for in that year the 
then head of the family died and left seven sons, 
the eldest of whom succeeded to the baronetcy, 
but he died, leaving seven daughters, whereupon 
that branch of the family took the name of 
Doughty ; so that the Tichborne name was actu- 
ally merged for a time. 


tle more than half. We shall not be sorry if a 
day arrives when these poor peasant girls shall 
become too prosperous to barter away their 
tresses. But what will the ladies of fashion do 
then, poor things? Why, they must look for a 
supply nearer home. Every day there is combed 
out of the feminine heads of the country loose 
hair enough to make abundance of chignons. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR MARKET 
IN ALSACE. 


Bape sc yields a great hair crop, and it is 
all the more valuable because most of the 
inhabitants are blonde. The scale of value is 
said to run thus: white, blonde, golden, flaxen, 
auburn, red; while darker shades are worth lit- 
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Most of this is burned er otherwise destroyed. 
In Italy it is sedulously preserved and sold. By 
the aid of a machine it is straightened and 
cleansed. ‘The long hair’ is then made into 
switches and chignons, while the short hair is 
used for frisettes. The price of it depends on 
the color. Light and golden hair are expensive, 
and white hair the most costly of all. 
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CHRISTMAS CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


| Repay ds our experiences in decorating our 
iron church at Christmas may be useful. 
We, of course, have no pillars, and the chief 
point is to make the east end look as bright as 
possible. We put a thick wreath in the window, 
and immediately below it, over the altar, a text 
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in letters of tiny yellow everlastings, fastened on 
a card-board foundation with glue. These let- 
ters were fixed to a board covered with green 
laurel leaves. Our vestry projects into the church 
on the left side of the altar, and on that we 
placed a large text on three graduated boards 
covered with glazed calico. We work the letters 
by penciling an outline round patterns, and then 
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nail on holly or ivy leaves separately, dotting 
bunches of berries about. The organ has a text 
and garland to match. Qn the bare walls be- 
tween the windows we put emblems, stars, and 
triangles, made in weod and. covered with leaves 
of diferent kinds, sewn on black tape and nailed 
on; berries here and there. We filled the pan- 
els‘of the pulpit with scarlet flannel, edged with 
holly leaves. The centre had the monogram 
of Christ in white everlastings, sewn very thick- 
ly on a card-board foundation, ‘The sides were 
trellised with yew, with tiny medallions of four 
holly leaves and berries in the centre, at each 
point. A wreath around top and bottom of 
Irish ivy; berries and plumes of pampas grass 
finished it off. Each window had a garland 
made on laths, which fitted in the window-frames. 





EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 

Max. James Stewart, of Yonkers, N. Y., re- 
ports that a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, No. 
38, under his charge, has been hat-binding by 
steam for nearly 17 years, and will now do as 
much work as any machine, new or old, of any 
make. From September, 1868, to 1869, it bound 
137,088 hats, and the operator earned $654 17. 
The previous year she earned $507 48.—[Com.] 





WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 


Of Geo. W. Laird’s “‘ Bloom of Youth” are in circula- 
tion. Tie unprecedented success and popularity so 
justly gained for this harmless and valuable toilet 
eo have induced persons to counterfeit it. 

he genuine has the United States Internal Revenue 
Stamp engraved on the front label, and the name of 
G. W. Laird stamped in the glass on the back of each 
bottle. No other is genuine. Sold at all druggists and 
fancy goods di 

Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—[{Com.] 





Messrs. Berver & Curry, 208 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, engrave as fine Wedding Invita- 
tions, Visiting Cards, and Monograms, and keep 
as choice # stock of note papers, as can be had 
in the country. The £lite of the Queen City all 
patronize them.—[Com.] © ~ 





Hatvw’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer nev- 
er fails to restore the color of the hair. Try it. 
—[Com.] 





Tux Youtu’s Compantoy.—A fresh, direct, vigorous 
paper—as practical as it is attractive.—{Com.] 





Burnett's Coooare for the hair takes precedence 
all over the United States.—[{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NV ADAME VICTORINE’S CAMILLA POW- 

DER and FLORENTINE LOTION 
for the Complexion is pronounced to be the most won- 
derful beautitier of the skin ever before known. Its 
harmilessness is guaranteed by the best medical men in 
New York. For sale by H. W. ATTWOOD, 846 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Sent postpaid by mail on receipt of the price. 





# A { R, NOW THE FASHION. 
24 inches long, weight 24 oz., only $5. 
28 inches long, weight 2 oz., only $6. 
80 inches long, weight 2% 0z., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9. 
Only importer who retails, CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
68T Broadway, near Amity St., and 
261 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of color and price, or by ex- 
preas, C. O, D. 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 


PHOSPHORUS, 
Which is a most important constituent of the human 
body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 
Blood, and Bones. Ir 1s tar UNDUE WASTE or 
DEFICIENCY or THI8 LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SU6TAIN- 
ING ELEMENT wou 1s TUE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 
CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 
Brain, Nervons System, Lungs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORUS. 


WINCHESTER’S __. 
HY POPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 
Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cremists, 
86 Joun Street, New York, and sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


i [ R id Popular 


Prices. 


BURKE, 210 Broadway, corner Fulton St. 











R H. MACY. 
* Don't fail to look through our stock of 


TOYS AND HOLIDAY GOODS. 
The largest and best assortment of Holiday Goods 
ever shown in any one establishment in the world. 
Bight larce Stores connected. 
14TH STREET & 6TH AVENUE. R. H. MACY. 


GAME OF NUMBERS,.<™ ew, Popu- 
f lar, & Instructive 
GAME sent postpaid for 49 cts. Liberal discount to 
the Trade. D. WRIGHT & CO., Springfield, Vt. 
UNTING, TRAPPING, AND FISH- 
ENG made easy. Brot Book; 76 pages; 50 en- 
gravings. Only 20 cents, postpaid. Send for Catalogues 
of Books, &e. Address C. 8, RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 





“NOTICE.—Buyers of 


names of Wamsutta 
Ticks, and Sdesias, ave hereby informed that all such goods are not manutactured at th 


ndse;s, Cumbries, ~ ii} 
ie Wamsutia 


Mills. We limit our Name and the Wamsutta Ticket to our Bleached Shirtings and 
sSheetings. We have, in addition to our former Trade-Mark, adopted the fotiowing, wuich wail 


in wil cases appear with this notice. 


New Beprorp, Mass., 
June 1st, 1867. 


Orrice or Wamautta Mixis, New Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. 
It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 


pleted a New Mill, hi 





-y of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 


ir’ e mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


«.. « Dandsomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. 
Ali the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


quantity, and as of our manufacture. 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
“ “ 


Boston, 38 Franklin Street. 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, “reasurer. 


THOS. BENNETT, Jn, Agent. 





NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Magnificent Holiday and Wedding Presents: 
ENAMELED BRONZES, ORMULU CLOCKS, AND MANTEL SETS, 
PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton and Copeland), JARDINIERES, 
MECHANICAL SINGING BIRDS, 


DINNER SERVICES, and all Descriptions of PORCELAIN AND GLASSWARE. 
LSO, 


ALSO, 
GLASS CHANDELIERS, from Osler, Birmingham, and Defries’, London. 





TO THE LADIES. 


THE FIVE STYLES OF THE 


NEWEST PARISIAN TINTED NOTE-PAPERS 


MANUFACTURED BY i 


LAROCHE-JOUBERT, LACROIX, & Cie., Angouleme, France, 


Viz., Mikado, a pale chamois tint; the Camée, or flesh tint; Fleur de Violette; Fleur de 


Rose; and the 


iel a’hiver, or winter sky, a delicate blue tint; together with the popu- 
; lar White Bordered Kau du Nil, are now read: 


y and for sale at all the principal station- 


ery stores. Also, a new style of Sombre-Tinted Gray Mourning Paper, in the diferent 
widths and new designs of black bordering. 

Put up in packages, with beautiful colored labels, and in Eleaant Parisian Stationery 
Cases, convertible into Jewelry Cases, Glove, Handkerchief, or Bon-Bon Boxes, &c., 
&c., varying in price from $2 00 to $15 00 each. 


Willard Felt & Co., New York (Sole Importers). 


Geo. H. Reay, New York. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. PEYSER, 
Importer of 
Zephyr, Saxony Yarns, and all materials for 
needle-work. Also, Guipure and Point Lace 
work finished, and all materials for making the 
same. The latest novelties in Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings. 813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


TOYS. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


394 BROADWAY, N.Y., 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH TOYS. 
Our Holiday Exhibition 
Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 


will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 
this country. 








SPECIALTIES 


Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting of 
all the latest novelties to be found in the European 
market. 


FRENCH DOLLS in Great Variety. 








LU NDBOR G’S 


And other Perfume $s; 











ARE UNEQUALED. 


A Serre tor Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
4 work lor us than at an: 





ything else. Particulars tree. 
- Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


® 





HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
PRANG’S 
AMERICAN 
CHROMOS! 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES, 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
SEND STAMP TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


L. PRANG & CO0., BOSTON. 


LADIES, 


HAVE YOUR HUSBANDS 
GET YOU AN 


IRON CLAD 


ASH OR GARBAGE CAN, 
WITH THE PATENT WROUGHT-IRON BOTTOM. 
They keep every thing neat and clean. 
They are Fire-proof. Will last as long as you live. 
Are Cheap. e boys can not burn them up. 
More dwellings take fire from ashes in old barrels 
and boxes than in any other way. 
“one also meet the requirement of the Board of 
ealth. 
Be sure and inquire for an Iron-Clad. 
For sale by all House-Furnishing Stores. 
Manufactured only by the 
TRON-CLAD CAN CO., 51 Dey St., N. Y¥. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 


HATTER AND FURRIER. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS 


in every variety. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 
719 & 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Health, Economy, Good Living. 


Just published, a revised edition of Mrs. Cornettvs’ 
Cook Book anp Youna HovseKeerrr’s Frirnp. En- 
larged in all its departments, and very handsomely 
bound ; price $150. Interleaved (a leaf of blank paper 
for additional receipts between every two leaves of the 
book), $2.25. A Complete Household Guide, and the 
standard book for all culinary and household duties. 
The interleaved edition is expecially com led to the 
attention of young housekeepers, to whom no more ac- 
ceptable present could be made., For sale by all book- 
sellers. mt by mail on receipt of price. 


Tuompsox, Brartow, & Brown, Publishers, Boston. 














0.6.GUNTHER’S SONS: 


Offer a Splendid Assortment of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


At much Lower Prices than Last Season; 


-Astrakhan Sacques, 


AT VERY LOW FIGURES; 


SEAL-SKIN FUR, 


In Every Style and Pattern, for Ladies’ Wear, 
including 


NOVELTIES - 


Of Choice Selections, our own make and imported, 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON'S BAY 
SABLES, 


Black & Silver Foxes, 
502 & 504 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., : 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


RICH LACES 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

We will on Monday next a SPECIAL INVOICE 
of NOVELTIES expressly for the HOLIDAYS, form- 
ing the finest collection yet offered this season, and at 
SUCH PRICES that can not FAIL to ATTRACT the 
attention of PURCHASERS. -~- 

Point Lace Shawls. 

Point Lace Flounces, Handkerchiefs, and Sets. 

Point Duchesse Flounces. 

Point Duchesse ey rag Trimming Laces, &c. 
e Po’ 








e! 

Black Thread and Guipure Trimming Laces, all widths 

Extra fine Valenciennes Lace Sets, Handkerchiefs, 
Trimmings, &c. 

Made-up Valenciennes Lace Sects, Capes, Collars, Fi- 
chus, Bows, &c., in great variety. 

Richly Embroi ered, In ‘tial, Hemmed, and Tape-Bor. 

dered Handkerchiefs. 


80, 
2000 PARIS EMBROIDERED SETS, 
at Half the Cost of Importation. 


UMBRELLAS. 

A large assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, and 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, PARAGON 
FRAMES, with PLAIN, IVORY, and CARNELIAN 
HANDLES, AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 

KID GLOVES. 
“ Chosson’s” celebrated make, from 1 to 6 Buttons, all 
Colors and Sizes. 

Gents’ Buck, Calf, Dog, and Castor Gloves and Gaunt- 

lets, with and without linings. 

Ladies’ Undressed Kid and Castor Gloves, 2 Buttons. 

Gents’ Fur pe, Gauntlets, Collarettes, &c., in 

Beaver, Seal-Skin, and Otter Furs. 
Grecian Celf and Embroidered Buckskin Gauntlets. 
Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Cloth Gloves, all sizes 
and shades. 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 





THE NURSERY 
‘Favorite’ Safety Pin. 


PATENTED AUG. 29, 1871. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 


The Best and Most Perfect Pin ever made. 


It takes 22 inches of wire to construct one Pin. 
It overcomes objections constantly made by thore 
using other — Unlike them, the wire is formed into 
a long and short spiral coil. The Pin is pointed at the 
end, and is of a triangular shape, which will allow it 
to easily penetrate one or more thicknesses of cloth. 
When confined, the sharp point is perfectly inclosed 
and secure, and can not become loosened except by 
hand manipulation. They give perfect satisfaction. 
Liberal inducements offered to the Trade. Local and 
Traveli ae wanted every where. One Dozen 
Pins po 1D a neat little box and sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of One Dollar. 

Address TT. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 

599 Broadway, New York. 





H. INRICH’S, 
(Late Werckmeister’s), 
81 PARK PLACE, 
Northwest Corner of Church St. (up stairs), N. Y. 
SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL DISPLAY OF 
— HOLIDAY FANCY GOODS:— 
TOYS, CHINA, PARTAN, GLASSWARE, BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, JARDINIERES, LAMPS, &e., 
ARE NOW ON VIEW. 
Purchasers are respectfully invited to call soon. 
Dees, Peet ae Pricatine to Gant: Wee 


ern Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. -Agenis wanted. 











Decemper 30, 1871.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








~— -BLEGANT 
NECKWEAR, 


FROM 


LONDON, PARIS, 


AND OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS. 
Linen Handkerchiefs, 


MERINO AND SILK 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, DRAWERS, 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
HOUSE COATS. 


UNION ADAMS & C0,, 


637 BROADWAY. 








YOUNG PEGPLE 





7 


Perry Mason &Co. 
: ry . MSeon 











One of the most popular, skillfully edited, 
and widely circulated papers 
in the country. 


Rev. Edward E, Hale, 
Prof. James De Mille, 
Mrs. L. €. Moulton, 

Mrs, Helen C. Weeks, Mrs, C. W. Flanders, 
Ruth Chesterfield, Mrs, M. A. Denison, 


With other well-known and eminent writers, con- 
tribute to its columns. 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
‘+ Sophie May,’’ 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, 





Besides charmingly written Stories and 
TaLes oF ADVENTURE, It Contains Lerrers or TRAVEL, 
Hisro210at anp ScrentTiFio ARTIOLES, BloGRAPHIOAL 
Sxrrouss, OuseRVATIONS IN Natura. History, StRiK- 
ing Eprrozta.s on Current Events, Sports, Gamxs, 
Puzzuxs, etc., etc. 


Varied, Comprehensive, practical, and full of 
luiormation, it attracts and interests alike both old 
and young. 





Two Stirring Serial Stories, one of “Home 
Lire,” the otaer “ Lire on Tox Frontier,” will ap- 
pear during the year. 


Send for Specimen Copies—sent free. 
price $1 50 in advance. 


PERRY MASON «& CO., 


Publishers, 
BOSTON G3 Shoe sacecsetine ree cuscesacses MASS, 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 

wiil prevent the hair from 

, falling out, and preserve 

us health and beauty. Sold by 
ruggists at $1.00 per bottle. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Onr answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remnnerative to Clnb organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


—Curlique will curl 
CURLS ! straight hair in soft, 
luxuriant: curls the first spplication 
(without injurv), and will remain in 
curl 5 days. Sent by mail for 25 cts. 
m a bottle, or three bottles for 50 cts. 
Address J. M. NORTH & CO., 
Parkman, Ohio. 


$290 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Agt’s. 
Address U. S. PLANO CO., 865 B’dway, N. Y. 


Subscription 
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ATALOGY 


Now ready. Consisting of ovER ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY PAGES, 
on rose tinted paper, with upwards of 400 separate cuts and 


SIX BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES! 


Cover, a beautiful design, in colors. 


The richest Catalogue ever 
published. 


“The finest work of the sort ever issued on this continent or 
in Europe.” —Com’l Advertiser, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 28, 1871. 

Send 25 cents for copy, not one-half the value of the colored 
plates. In the first order, amounting to not less than $1.60, the 
price of Catalogue, 25c., will be refunded in secds. 
mers placed on same footing with old. Free to old customers. 
Quality of seeds, size of packets, prices and premiums oficred, 
make it to the advantage of all to purchase seeds of us, 
Catalogue for Extraordinary Inducements. 

You will miss it it you order Seeds before securing our Catalcgue. 

Either of our two Chromos for 16%2. size 19324—one & fower plete of 
bulbous plants, consisting cf-Lilies, &c.; the other of annual, bicnuiul 
and perennial plants, guarenteed ihe 


MOST ELEGANT FLORAL CHROMOS 


ever iseucd in this country. A enperb parlor ornement ; mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of 5c. ; ulso free, on couditicns epecificd im catalogue. 


New custo- 


KS Sce 


Address, 
BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
Rochester, New*York. 
Established 1845. 





DRESS 


TRIMMINGS 


IN ALL THE NOVELTIES, 
INCLUDING 

GIMPS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, VELVETS, SILK on 
the Bias, PLUSH RIBBONS; LACES, in Guipure and 
Black Thread; FUR TRIMMING in Chinchilla, Sable, 
&c.; MARCELINES; CAMBRIC and PAPER MUS- 
LIN; WADDINGS, Cotton and Wool, for linings; 
SEWING SILKS, in Spools and Skeins; HOOKS and 
EYES, WHALEBONES, TAPES, and a full line of 
NOTIONS. COLORED FRINGES and GIM/’S made 
to order. DRESS-MAKERS and the TRADE supplied 
on liberal terms. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


827 BROADWAY, NEAR 12TH ST. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Llustrated Catalogue sent free, dress 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


BLEES 

NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
= strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion, Calland ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BLEES 
‘ Z 5 Sewing Machine Co., 
Sad = 623 Broadway, N.Y. 
GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawo..e’s Tor.er Gryorrtnk Care is led for 

























Valuable and. Interesting Books 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Pustisurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ABBOTT'S SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. Science 
for the Young. By Jacon Anpnorr. Ilustrated. 


3 vols. ready. Heat.—Light.— Water and Land. 
12mo, Cleth, $1 50 each. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the Au- 
thor of “John Halifax.” Illustrated. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY. By the An- 

thor of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

THE COUSIN FROM INDIA. By Georgiana 
M. Cratk. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO. Edited by the Author 

of “John Halifax.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited bythe Rev. Rosner? Arts Wi. 
Morr. With English and American Addi \ 
Evert A.Duyoxinecs. Newand Enlarced Edition. 141 
Tilustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, 
$500; Haif Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 
$9 00. 










PAUL DU CHAILLU’S BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. 5 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 
each, 


Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Un- 
der the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi 
Kingdom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


HOLME’S LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of 
Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun 
Staxrorp Hormr, D.D. Elegantly printed from 
large type on toned paper. New Edition. 4to, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. By Rev. F. O. Morrts, 
Elegantly Illustrated. Square 4to, Cloth, Black and 
Gilt, $1 75. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. New Edition, 
containing “The Window; or, The Loves of the 
Wrens ;” with Music by Arthur Sullivan. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 

HALE’S WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical 
Sketches of all Distinguished Women from the 
Creation to the Present Time. By Mrs. 8. J. Hate. 
With more than 200 Portraits. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 





GB Sent by mail, postane prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
pimples and chappi arranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo..r, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


3 Solicited by MUNN & CO., 
5 PAT FN T§ Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 
= Lal can, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years? Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 

A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New 
Census by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of 
Mechanical Mov its, Patent Laws and Rules for ob- 
taining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


$49 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furpished. 
© Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

















"$600 REWARD is offered 


the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
e “Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 
‘ 





Ozena,which he cannot cure, 
Sold by Druggists at 5U cts 





one 


The Simplest, Cheanest. and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town, Send forCirenlar and Sample Stock- 
ing, tOHINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


37 A MONTH —Horse ond ontfit furnished. 
$ Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 











WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 


work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the sewing machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, a 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular worked 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

cal and traveling agents wanted every wl er. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for 18+, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A.W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 





Figures will not lie? 
How Large Fortunes are madet 
kar FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. <a 

4a SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in England. Inthe U.8 
Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 8855.00 
New Singer > - 32.50 65.00 
Elias Howe . - 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

ear AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co, per-vnat y a) peared before 
me. nod mede outh that the ebove prices are correct, and taken 
by him from Circulars published in the United States ond 
England under the corporate names of tho Cowpanies manu- 
tacturiug said machines. FRED. SMITH, 

Clerk of the Court of Commou i iews of Cuyahoga Co., 0. 





The Wrtson Sewine Macutves are for Sale in 
most every County iu the United S.ates, and 


No. 707 BROADNW*Y. NEW YORK, 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 

: BLACK THA, 
BS, with the (ireen-Tea Flavor, War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. Tor sale 
every where. And for sale wholes 
sale only by the Great Atlan= 
tie & Pacific Tea (o., 8 
ChurchSt., N.Y. P.O, Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Neetar Covernian 


4 “op ao WOK ACiD WAL iio, 
A Great Ojfe 481 Broadway, Ni8; 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Metoproxs, and 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
wontH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


 JJWILSON'S A PATENT 



















J.JWILSON'S 


Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N.Y. . 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for 1872, 








Tlarrrr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Werkxty, One Year...... 400 
Harver’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Macaztne, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 06, 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeeKkty, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoninenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrekry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yeurly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE EYES. 














Why can not people be. content’ 
ith this dumb voice alone? : 
Techape because it says what's meant, 
all that’s meant is shown; 
So use artificial speech, 
h hides and_mystifies, 
For that which truth and nature teach— 
The Language of the Eyes! 
How much the better should we be 
fewer things were said— 
If Words spun out less easily 
.__In conversation’s thread! 
How many questions might we spare, 
How many vain apes, 
Would we but practice every where 
The.Language of the Eyes! 


But ah! I fear too oft.we feel 
Shut up in’hollow pride; ~ ‘ 

And what the éye would sure reveal 
The word intends to hide. - 

We can not, trust our eyes to speak— 
Truth only ‘in’ them lies— 

And falsehood never dares to seek 
The Language of the Eyes. 


We are not yet so good, alas! 
As that we all can say, 
Look through these windows, as through 


glass 
And read our hearts alway; 
We yet must suffer speech to. fill 
The world with sound and lies; 
But there will be one true thing still— 
The Language of the Eyes. 























’ _—a> 
Ballet girls, who live by their feet, live 
above their income. 


——>——_ 

We are told by a tourist that the fol- 
lowing ‘sharp lines are written on the 
sash of a window at Lodore: 

~~ ** When I see a man’s name 
wer _ wy gs bn ER Scratched upon. the glass, 








wes A MOMENTOUS QUESTION. i I know he owns a diamond, , 3 . 
Mani. “Je the Party over, and every body gone?” ng gp Rigs Sewer ict ene en PROGRESS AT A SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
ma. “ Yes, dear! Hush !—go to sleep !” A Prerry Tuovcut—Ham is the poet- 


ABEL (with an eye to the sweets next day). “Was it a Greedy Party, Mamma?’ 
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Lapy Patrongss. “ Now, Jane Higgins, can you tell me what. is meant by the Fall?” 
ry of bacon. Jane (the top of her class). ““Oh e’es,’m! That there Thing on your Bonnet, ’m!” 
heart exclaimed: 


| oe : brave, gallant man! how 


‘ ‘ shall I reward you? Onl 

™~\ come to my house, and 
y ‘ ( will cheerfully pull out ev- 
— ¥ ory tooth you have in your 


oo x \ ead and not charge you 
SS : ( j \ sixpence.” 


_—_—_——- 
LaGcEr ge yen but 
some say nothing 
can be amine . 


izes it . ° A dentist was recently 
| | < saved from drowning ¥ a 

| NH laborer, .and from the 

u ! depths of his grateful 





lephant. We will never 
swallow any of the ton- 
ic, because elephants are 
scaree hereabouts, and we 
could not afford to buy one 
every week or two. 
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ZZ H \ ‘\ Why isit that people look 
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pet 2 + “Doctor, how can I ex- 
TABLE-RAPPINGc—After a READING THE CHRISTMAS WEEKLIES. pand my chest ?” 


**By constantl i 
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OUR NURSES. 


Sir! you must stop that horrid Noise, If you keep Wheezing and Snoring like 
Night, how am I to get to Sleep?” , ” . 


FORETHOUGHT. 
Lizzy. “What will you be when you grow. up?” 


Expsriencep Nicut Nurse (séernly). ‘Come, come, 
that all Sissy. “Oh, nothing! I’m provided for Years and Years ago!” 
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BLADE-O’-GRASS. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* GRIF” AND ‘¢ JOSHUA MARVEL.” 
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MR. MERRYWHISTLE MEETS THE QUEER LITTLE 
OLD MAN." 


Tru_y this proved to be a night of coincidences 
to Mr. Merrywhistle; for he had not walked a 
mile before he came upon the queer little old man 
whom hé had met on the Royal Exchange. The 
old fellow was leaning against a lamp-post, smok- 
ing a pipe, and seemed to be as much at home in 
the wide street as he would have been in his own 
parlor. He looked surly and ill-grained, and his 
eyebrows were very precipitous. His mild eye 
was toward Mr. Merrywhistle as that gentleman 
approached him; and when Mr. Merrywhistle 
slowly passed him, his fierce eye came in view 
and lighted upon the stroller. Before he had 
left the old man three yards behind him, Mr. 
Merrywhistle fancied he heard a chuckle. He 
would have dearly liked to turn back and accost 
the old man, but a feeling of awkwardness was 
upon him, and he could not muster sufficient 
courage. Chance, however, brought about an 
interview. Not far from him was a building that 
might have been a palace, it was so grand and 
light. It was a triumph of architecture, with its 
beautiful pillars, and its elaborate stone-work. 
Great windows, higher than a man’s height, gilt- 
‘framed, and blazing with a light that threw 
every thing around them in the shade, tempted 
‘the passer-by to stop and admire. There were 
three pictures in-the windows, and these pictures 
were so cunningly surrounded by jets of light, 
that they could not fail to attract the eye. Awful 
‘satires were these pictures. ‘Two of them rep- 
resented the figure of a man under different as- 
pects. On the left, this man was represented 


“with a miserably attenuated face, every line in 


which expressed woe and destitution; his clothes 
‘were so ragged that his flesh peeped through ; 
his cheeks were thin, his lips were drawn in, his 
eyes were sunken;. his lean hands seemed to 
tremble beneath a weight of misery: at the foot 
of this picture was an inscription, to the effect 
that it was the portrait. of a man who did not 
«rink So-and-so’s gin and So-and-so’s stout, both 
“of which life’s elixirs were to be obtained within. 


“On the right, this same man was represented with 


full-fleshed face, with jovial eyes, with handsome 
mouth and teeth, with plump cheeks, with fat 
hands—his clothes and every thing about him 
betokening worldly prosperity and happiness: at 
the foot. of this picture was an inscription, to the 
effect that it was the portrait of the same man 


‘who (having, it is to be presumed, seen the error 


of his ways) did drink So-and-so’s gin and So- 
and-so’s stout. A glance inside this palace, 
crowded with misery, would have been sufficient 
to show what a bitter satire these pictures were. 
But the centre picture, in addition to being «i bit- 
ter satire, was awfully suggestive. It was this: 





Whether to the artist or to the manufacturer was 


due the credit of ingeniously parading ‘Old 
Tom” in a coffin, can not (through the ignorance 
of the writer) here be recorded. But there it 
shone—an ominous advertisement. As Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle halted for a moment before these pic- 
tures, there issued from the Laboratory of Crime 
and Disease a man and a woman—he, blotched 
and bloated ; she, worn-eyed and weary—both of 
them in rags. The woman, clinging to his arm, 
was begging him to come home—for his sake ; 


_ for hers; for the children’s; for God’s! With 


his disengaged hand he struck at her, and she 
fell to the ground, bleeding. She rose, however, 
and wiped her face with her apron, and implored 
him again and again to come home—and again 
he struck at her: this time with cruel effect, for 






“TOM BEADLE MADE A BOW, AND BLADE-O’-GRASS A COURTESY.” 
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she lay in the dust helpless for a while. A crowd 
gathered quickly, and a hubbub ensued. In the 
midst of the Babel of voices, Mr. Merrywhistle, 
looking down, saw the strange old man standing 
by his side. The same surly, sneering expression 
was on the old man’s countenance, and Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle felt half inclined to quarrel with him for 
it. But before he had time to speak, the old man 
took the pipe out of his mouth, and pointing the 
stem in the direction of the chief actors in the 
scene, said, ‘‘I knew them two when they was 
youngsters.” 

‘¢ Indeed,” replied Mr. Merrywhistle, interested 
immediately, and delighted at the opportunity of 
opening up the conversation. 

‘¢She was a han’some gal; you’d scarce be- 
lieve. it, to look at her now. She ’ad eyes like 
sloes; though whether sloes is bird, beast, or fish, 
I couldn’t tell ye, but I’ve heard. the sayin’ a ’un- 
dred times. Anyways, she ’ad bright black eyes, 
and was a.good gal too; but she fell in love”’— 
(in a tone of intense scorn)—*‘ with that feller, 
and married him, the fool!” 

‘* What has brought them to this ?” 

**Gin!” said the old man, expelling the word 
as if it were a bullet, and bringing his fierce eye 
to bear with all its foree upon Mr. Merrywhistle. 

Short as was the time occupied by this dia- 
logue, it was long enough to put an end to the 
scene before them. The woman was raised to 
her feet by other women, many of whom urged 
her to ‘‘ Give him in charge, the brute!” but she 
shook her, head, and staggeied away in pain. 
Very quickly after her disappearance the crowd 
dissolved, by far the greater part of it finding its 
way through the swing-doors of the gin-palace, 
to talk of the event over So-and-so’s gin and So- 
and-so’s stout. Not that there was any thing 
new or novel in the occurrence. It was but a 
scene ina drama of real life that had-been played 
many hundred times in that locality. Presently 
the street was quite clear, and Mr. Merrywhistle 
and the old man were standing side by side, alone. 
A handy lamp-post served as a resting-place for 
the old man, who continued to smoke his pipe, 
and to chuckle between whiles, as if he knew that 
Mr. Merrywhistle wanted to: get up a conversa- 
tion, and did not know how to commence. As 
he saw that the old man was determined not to 
assist him, and as every moment added to the 
awkwardness of the situation, Mr. Merrywhistle 
made a desperate plunge. 

‘*When I was on the Royal Exchange to- 
day—” he commenced. 

The old man took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and expelled a cloud and a chuckle at the same 
moment. 

‘*T thought you was a-comin’ to that,” he said. 
‘*You owe me a bob.” 

** What for ?” 

**T made a bet with you—to myself—that the 
first thing you'd speak about was the Royal Ex- 
change. I bet you a bob—to myself—and I 
won it.” 

Without hesitation Mr. Merrywhistle took a 
shilling from his pocket and offered it to the old 
man, who eyed it with his fierce eye for a mo- 
ment, doubtingly and with curiosity, and then 
calmly took possession of it and put it in his 
waistcoat pocket. ; 

**When you was on the Royal Exchange to- 


- day,” he said, repeating Mr. Merrywhistle’s words, 


** vou sor a boy and a girl a-beggin’.” 

‘* No,” exclaimed Mr. Merrywhistle, warmly ; 
“they were not begging.” 

**You may call it what.you like,” said the old 
man; ‘‘but J call it beggin’; and so would that 
identical boy, if I was to ask him.. He wouldn’t 
tell you so, though. ‘The boy he looked as if he 
was goin’ to die, and you give him a copper or a 
bit of silver; and you wasn’t pleased because I 
laughed at you for it. Now, then, fire away.” 

“‘Was that boy starving? Was he as ill as 
he looked? Was I—” 

**Took in?” added the old man, as Mr. Merry- 
whistle hesitated to express the doubt. ‘* Why? 
D’ye want your money back? Lord! he’s a 
smart little chap, is Tom Beadle!” 

‘* You know him, then ?” 


**Know him!” replied the old man, with a. 


contemptuous snort; ‘‘I’d like to be told who it 
is about ere I don’t know. And I'd like to know 
who you are. I’m almost as fond of askin’ ques- 
tions as I am of answerin’ em. What's sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. If you 
expect Jimmy Wirtue to answer your questions, 
you must make up your mind to answer his’n.” 
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** You're Mr. Virtue, then ?” 

**You're at it agin. No, I’m not Mr. Virtue” 
(he had to struggle with the ‘‘ V” before it would 
pass his lips), “‘ but Jimmy Wirtue—and that’s 
not Jimmy Wice. What’s your’n ?” 

‘*Merrywhistle,” replied that gentleman, shortly. 

Jimmy Virtue was pleased at the quick answer. 

‘* Merrywhistle!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ That’s a 
rum name—rummer than mine. What more 
would you like to know? WhatamI? I keep 
a leavin’-shop. Where do I live? In Stoney 
Alley. Now, what are you? and where do you 
live? Are you a Methody parson, or a penny-a- 
liner, or a detective, or a cove that goes about 
studyin’ human nater, or a feelanthrofist? We've 
lots o’ them knockin’ about ’ere.” 

Mr. Merrywhistle was constrained to reply, 
but found himself unexpectedly in a quandary. 

“Tm a—a--oh, I'm Nothing Pafticular,” 
blurting it out almost in desperation. 

**You look like it,” chuckled Jimmy Virtue, 
so tickled by his smart retort as to be satisfied 
with Mr. .Merrywhistle’s vague definition of his 
calling. ‘* We've lots of your sort, too, knockin’ 
about ’ere—more than the feelanthrofists, I 
shouldn’t wonder. But I don’t think there’s any 
‘arm in you. | Jimmy Wirtue’s not a bad judge 
of a face; and he can tell you every one of your 
organs. ‘Ere’s Benevolence— you've got that 
large; ’ere’s Ideality—not much o’ that ;.’ere’s 
Language—shut your eyes; ‘ere’s Causality—no, 
it ain’t; you ’aven’t got it. I can’t see your 
back bumps, nor the bumps atop o’ your ’ead ; 
but I could ferret out every one of ’em, if I ’ad 
my fingers there.” ; 

- At-this moment an individual approached them 
who would have attracted the attention of the 
most unobservant. Mr. Merrywhistle did not 
see his face; but the gait of the man was so sin- 
gular, that his eyes wandered immediately in the 
direction of the man. At every three steps the 
singular figure paused, and puffed, as if he were 
a steam-engine, and was blowing off steam. One 
—two—three; puff. One—two—three; puff. 
One—two—three ;_ puff. 

‘* What on earth is the matter with the man ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Merrywhistle to Jimmy Virtue. 

“Nothing that I- knows of,” replied Jimmy 
Virtue; ‘‘he’s been goin’ on that way for the 
last twenty year. If you're lookin’ out for char- 
acters, you'll get plenty of ’em ’ere. Perhaps 
you're a artist for one of the rubbishy picter-pa- 
pers—one of the fellers who sees a murder done 
in a Whitechapel court one day, and takes a pic- 
ter of it on the spot from nater ; and who sees a 
shipwreck in the Atlantic the next day, and takes 
a picter of that on the spot from nater. That 
there man’s worth his ten ’undred golden sover- 
eigns a year, if he’s worth a penny ; and he lives 
on tuppence a day. The girls and boys about 
here calls him Three-Steps-and-a-Puff. If you 
was to go and offer him a ha’penny, he’d take it.” 

By the time that Three-Steps-and-a-Puff was 
out of sight, the tobacco in Jimmy Virtue’s pipe 
Wad turned to dust and smoke, and he prepared 
to depart also, But seeing that Mr. Merrywhis- 
tle was inclined for farther conversation, he said : 

‘*Perhaps you'd like to come down and see 
my place ?” 

Mr. Merrywhistle said that he would very much 
like to come down and see Jimmy Virtue’s place. 

**Come along, then,” said Jimmy Virtue, but 
paused, and said, “Stop a bit; perhaps. you 
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wouldn’t mind buyin’ a penn’orth o’ baked taters 
first.” 

A baked-potato-can, with a man attached to 
it, being near them, Mr. Merrywhistle invested a 
penny, thinking that Jimmy Virtue intended the 
potatoes for supper. 

**Did you ever consider,”. said the eccentric 
old man, as they turned down the narrowest of 
lanes, ‘‘ that a big city was like a theaytre?” 

‘* No, it never struck me.” 

‘Tt is, though ; there’s stalls, and dress-circle, 
and pit, and gallery, in a big city like London. 
The west, that’s the stalls and private boxes; the 
north, that’s the dress-circle ; the south, that’s the 
pit; the east, that’s the gallery. This is the pen- 
ny gullery of the theaytre; ‘taint a nice place to 
lay in.” 

He stopped before the forms of two children— 
a boy and a girl—who, huddled in each other's 
arms, were fast asleep ina gate-way. He stirred 
them gently with his foot, and the boy started to 
his feet instantaneously, wide awake, and on the 
alert for his natural enemies, the police. Mr. 
Merrywhistle was standing in the abutment of 
the gate-way, and the boy couldn’t see his face ; 
but the well-known form of Jimmy Virtue was 
instantly recognized ; and as the boy sank to the 
ground, he muttered, 

‘* What's the good of waking us up just as we 
was a-gettin’ warm? -You wouldn’t like it your- 
self, Mr. Wirtue, you wouldn't.” 

Then he crept closer to his companion, and 
said, sleepily, 

‘¢ Come along, Bladergrass, let’s turn in agin.” 

The girl, who had been regarding the two dark 
shadows with’ a_ half-frightened, half-imploring 
look, as if she dreaded that they were about to 
turn her out of her miserable shelter, nestled in 
the lad’s arms, and the next minute they were 
asteep again. All blessings were not denied to 
them. 

**T know that lad,” said Mr. Merrywhistle. 

** You ought to; it’s Tom Beadle.” 

** And. he was at the Royal Exchange to-day 
with that poor little girl ?” 

‘* Yes, that was him. You thought he was 
dyin’. What do you think now ?” 

Jimmy Virtue seemed to take positive pleas- 
ure in putting the affair in the worst light. 

Mr. Merrywhistle did not answer the question, 
but said, in a sad tone, “‘ He begged of me again 
to-night.” 

‘* Did he, though!” exclaimed Jimmy Virtue, 
admiringly. 

‘* And when I asked him if any one had given 
him a—a shilling on the Royal Exchange to-day, 
he took an oath that he hadn't been near the Roy- 
al Exchange for a month, and that he had never 
had a shilling given to him in all his life.” 

‘* And did you believe him, and give him any 
thin’ ?” 

‘* Yes” (hesitating?y), ‘‘I gave him a trifle.” 

Jimmy Virtue stopped by a post, and held his 
sides. When he hed had his laugh out, he said: 

‘*Tom’s a smart little thief. But you're not the 
first gent he’s.taken in twice in one day. Come, 
now, he’s taken you in twice with your eyes shut ; 
jet him take you in once more with your eyes 
open.” 

**T don’t understand.” 

‘*Them baked taters—” 

‘° Well ?” 

**Tt wouldn’t be a bad thing—like retu:niu’ 
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“A HANDY LAMP-POST SERVED AS A RESTING-PLACE FOR THE OLD MAN.” 














good for evil, as the preachers say—if you was to 
go and put them aouaen in the little girl’s lap.” 

“« No—no—no!” exclaimed Mr. Merrywhistle, 
a little violently, and pausing between each neg- 
ative, ‘tis ll be paying a premium for dishonesty 
and lies,” : é 

The good fellow’s heart was filled with pain 
as he uttered these words, which, hotly spoken, 
served as fuel to flame; for Jimmy Virtue turned 
upon-him almost savagely, and snarled: — 

‘¢ You're a nice article, you are, a-givin’ and 

tin’! I've been took in by you, I’ave. If 
I ‘ad my fingers on the back o’ your ‘ead, I'd find 
something that would do away with your bumps 
0’ benevolence. Dishonesty and lies! What 
d’you want, you and the likes? The boy’s got to 
live, ain’t he? The boy’s got to eat, ain’t he? 
If he can’t work and don’t beg, what’s he to do? 
Steal? Yah! D’you think he’s got money in the 
bank? D’you think, if he ‘ad his pockets full, 
he'd sleep in the open air, in a gate-way ?” 

‘* Stop, stop, my good friend!” implored Mr. 
Merrywhistle, overcome by remorse at his hard- 
heartedness, He ran quickly to where the chil- 
dren were lying, and deposited the baked pota- 
toes, and a few coppers as well, in the girl’s lap 
and hands. When he came back to where Jim- 
my Virtue was standing, he found that worthy 
only half mollified. 

“‘ A-givin’ and repentin’,” muttered the old 
man, as he walked toward Stoney Alley, ‘‘ that’s 
a nice kind o’ charity!” Impelled by a sudden 
thought, he turned back to the gate-way, and 
kneeling by the side of Blade-o’-Grass, opened 
her hot hand in which the pence were. 

** He's not a bad chap, after all,” he murmur- 
ed, as he retraced his steps, ‘‘ but it’s enough to 
rile a feller and put a feller’s back up, when a 
man gives and repents.” ° 


JIMMY VIRTUE INTRODUCES MR. MERRYWHIS- 
TLE TO HIS PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


Tue moment Mr. Merrywhistle entered the 
habitation of Jimmy Virtue he felt as if he were 
mildewed, and an impression stole upon him that 
he had been lying on a musty shelf for a dozen 
years at least, and had not been washed during 
the whole of the time. The place was dark when 
they entered, and as Mr. Merrywhistle advanced 
cautiously, he came in contact with soft bundles, 
from which a mouldy smell proceeded, and which 
so encompassed him on all sides that he was 
frightened at every step he moved, lest he should 
bring confusion on himself. When Jimmy Vir- 
tue lighted two melancholy wicks—tallow twelves 
—Mr. Merrywhistle looked about him in wonder. 
It was the queerest and the dirtiest of shops, and 
was filled with bundles of rags. Pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, trowsers, coats, waistcoats, and under- 
clothing of every description met his eye which- 
ever way he turned; faded dresses and dirty pet- 
ticoats (many with mud still on them, as if they 
had been taken off in the streets in bad weather) 
so choked the shelves, that some of them were in 
danger of bursting out; old boots hung from the 
ceiling; old crinolines loomed upon him from 
the unlikeliest of places, and, as he looked timor- 
ously up at them, yawned to ingulf him. One, 
hanging behind the parlor door, in the gloomiest 
corner, was so disposed that Mr. Merrywhistle’s 
disturbed fancy added the lines of a woman’s 
form hanging in it; and the fancy grew so strong 
upon him that, although he turned his back to 
the spot immediately, he could not dismiss the 
figure of the hanging woman from his imagina- 
tion. There was an apartment behind the shop 
which Jimmy Virtue called his parlor; but that 
was almost as full of rubbish as the shop. Nei- 
ther in shop or parlor was there fairly room to 
turn round in; if you wanted to perform that 
movement, you had to tack for it. 

‘“*And this is your dwelling?” observed Mr. 
Megrrywhistle, feeling it incumbent upon him to 
speak, as Jimmy Virtue led the way into the par- 
lor and motioned him to a seat. 

‘“*T don’t call it by that name myself,” replied 
Jimmy Virtue, in a not over-polite tone. ‘* It’s 
where I live and gets my livin’, and I don’t give 
you more than a rterd of an hour.” 

By which Mr. Merrywhistle understood that 
beyond a quarter of an hour it would not be po- 
liteness for him to stay. 

‘¢ Ever been in a leavin’-shop before?” asked 
the old man. 

‘*No,” replied Mr. Merrywhistle; ‘‘ not that 
T am aware of. May I ask you what a leaving- 
shop is?” ‘ 

‘This is,” said Jimmy. ‘‘ All them things 
you see in the shop and in the parlor—all them 
crinolines and peddicuts, and boots and dresses— 
belongs to poor people round about ‘ere. I lend 
‘em a trifle on ‘em, and takes care of ‘em; and 
charges ‘em a trifle when they take ’em out.” 

‘*They don't seem worth much,” observed 
Mr. Merrywhistle, reflectively. 

‘** Perhaps not—to you. But they’re worth a 
deal to them they belongs to. ‘There’s a many 
o’ them crinolines and peddicuts that comes in 

and out like a jack-in-a-box. Their movements 
are as regularas clock-work. Monday afternoon 
in, Sunday mornin’ out.” 

Here, to Mr. Merrywhistle’s consternation, 
Jimmy Virtue took out his mild eye—it being a 
glass one—and with the laconic remark, ‘‘A 
damp night makes it clammy,” wiped it calmly, 
and put it in again. The effect of this upon Mr, 

Merrywhistle was appalling. ‘To see that mild 

eye—knowing that it was a glass one, and that 
a damp night made it clammy—side by side 
with that fierce eye, which, as he had described, 
seemed inclined to fly out of its owner's head at 
you, was almost too much for human endurance. 

And as Mr. Merrywhistle looked at them—he 

could not help doing so, there was such a fasci- 

nation in them—both eyes seemed to glare at 
him, and the glare of the glass was more dread- 


Jimmy Virtue, whose one organ of sight was as 
potent as if he were Argus-eyed, remarked Mr. 
Merrywhistle’s perturbation, and quietly enjoyed 
it; he did not refer to the subject, however, but 
considerately treated Mr. Merrywhistle to as 
much of his glass eye as he could conveniently 
bestow upon him. 

‘¢Speakin’ of crinolines and peddicuts,” ob- 
served Jimmy, recurring to his stock, ‘‘they’re 
not the only women’s things that’s left. We're 
in the fashion down ’ere, I can tell you. In that 
box that you're a-settin’ on, there’s a matter of 
seven chinons, that I takes care of regularly a 
week-days—real ’air three of em are; them as 
belongs to ’em I do believe would sooner go with- 
out their stockin’s a Sundays than without their 
chinons. And now, jumpin’ from one thing to 
another, I should like to know whether you've 
got over your repentin’ fit, and whether you 
think Tom Beadle ought to be put in quod for 
takin’ your shilliu’ to-day ?” 

**No; I’ve no doubt he did it out of necessity. 
But I wish he hadn’t told me—” 

‘Lies, Don’t stop at the word. Out of ne- 
cessity! Ay, I should think he did, the clever 
little thief! And necessity’s the mother of in- 
vention—consequently, necessity’s the mother 0’ 
lies. You want a friend o’ mine to talk to you. 
He'd argue with you; but I fly into a passion, 
and ain’t got the patience that he’s got. He'd 
talk to you about Tom Beadle and little Blade- 
o-Grass, and put things’ in a way that ’ud stun 
you to ear.” 

‘¢ Little what ?” 

‘¢ Blade-o'-Grass—the little girl that’s sleepin’ 
with Tom Beadle in the gate-way.” 

‘What a singular name!—has she a mother 
and father?” 

‘*No mother; I can’t say about father. I re- 
member Aim before the young uns was born. He 
lived in this alley, and used to come into the shop 
and leave his wife’s things, and talk about the 
rights of man. The rights of man! [I tell you 
what he thought of them: a little while before 
his wife was brought to bed, he cut away and 
left her. She was brought to bed with twins— 
girls—and after that she died.” 

‘Then Blade-o’-Grass has a sister?” 

‘*Who said she ’as? I didn’t. No, she ain’t 
got a sister. I don’t know what came o’ the 
other; but that don’t matter to Blade-o’-Grass. 
Here she is, poor little devil, and that’s enough 
for her, and more than enough, I'll take my davy 
on. Time’s up.” 

This was an intimation that it was time for 
Mr. Merrywhistle to take his departure. Wish- 
ing to stand well in the eyes of Jimmy Virtue— - 
notwithstanding the dreadful effect the glass eye 
had upon him—he rose, and said that he hoped 
they would meet again; to which Jimmy Virtue 
said that he had no objection. 

‘* What do you say, now,” suggested Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle, ‘‘ to you and your friend that you would 
like to talk to me coming to take a cup of tea or 
a bit of dinner with me?” 

“*Which?” asked Jimmy Virtue. ‘Tea I 
don’t care for.” 

‘¢ Dinner, then.” 

‘© A good dinner ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘Wine ?” 

“Yea.” 

Something very like a twinkle shone in the old 
man’s fierce eye. He rubbed his hand over his 
chin, and said, ’ 

‘*Tt’s worth considerin’ on.—When ?” 

‘*Next Saturday; any time in the afternoon 
you like to name.” 

‘¢That’ud suit my friend,” said Jimmy Virtue, 
evidently impressed by the prospect of a good 
dinner; ‘‘he leaves off work a Saturdays at two 
o’clock—” 

‘*'Then we'll consider it settled,” said Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle, eagerly. 

*«—But I don’t know that it ’ud suit me,” con- 
tinued Jimmy, the twinkle vanishing, and a cal- 
culating look taking its place. ‘‘'There’s the 
shop. I'd ’ave to shut it up—and then what 
would the customers do? ‘To be sure, I could 
put up a notice sayin’ that it ’ud be open at nine 
o'clock. I keep open till twelve, Saturday night.” 

‘*Very well; manage it that way.” 

**T think you told me that you was Nothink 
Particular when I asked you what you was, and 
bein’ Nothink Particular, time’s no account to 
Now it is some account to me—it’s mon- 
Here he turned his blind eye to Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle. ‘‘If you want me to shut up my shop 
for six hours, say, you must make it up to me. 
If you want Jimmy Wirtue’s company, you must 
pay for Jimmy Wirtue’s time.” 

**'That’s fair enough,” said Mr. Merrywhistle, 
readily, scarcely hearing the suppressed chuckle 
to which Jimmy Virtue gave vent at the answer. 
** What do you value your time at?” 

‘* Sixpence an hour—three shillings for the six 
hours. Then there’s the disappointment to the 
customers, and the injury to the business; but 
T'll throw them in.” 

Without a word, Mr. Merrywhistle took three 
shillings from his pocket and placed them on the 
table. Still keeping his blind side to Mr. Merry- 
whistle, Jimmy Virtue tried the coins with his 
teeth, and said, ‘* Done!” 

Whether he meant that he had ‘‘done” Mr. 
Merrywhistle, or that the word referred to the 
binding of the invitation to dinner, he did not 
stop to explain, but asked, 

** Where ?” 

“At the ‘Three Jolly Butcher Boys,’ Cannon 
Street,” replied Mr. Merrywhistle, not being con- 
fident that the resources of his establishment in 
Buttercup Square would be sufficient to satisfy 
his new and eccentric acquaintance. 

‘**That’s settled, then,” said Jimmy, ‘‘ and I'll 
bring my friend at four o’clock. And now, if 
you don’t mind takin’ a bit of advice, take this— 
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other invitation to visit a man you don’t know 
nothin’ of.” 

**But I knew I could trust you,” said Mr. 
Merrywhistle, smiling. 

“Did you?” exclaimed Jimmy. ‘Then I 
wouldn’t give the snuff of a candle for your 
judgment. I'll see you out of this, if you please.” 
So saying, he led his visitor out of the shop. 
Mr. Merrywhistle could not, for the life of him, 
help casting a hurried glance over his shoulder 
in the direction of the special crinoline which 
had so distressed him; and again the fancy came 
upon him that he saw a woman henging behind 
the door. When he was in the open, however, 
this fancy vanished, and he breathed more free- 
ly. They stopped to look at the sleeping forms 
of Tom Beadle and Blade-o’-Grass in the gate- 
way. The children were fast locked in each 
other’s arms, and were sleeping soundly. 

In the wider thoroughfare, Jimmy Virtue bade 
Mr. Merrywhistle ‘* good-night,” and as he walk- 
ed back to his shop in Stoney Alley, amused him- 
self by polishing his glass eye with a dirty pock- 
et-handkerchief, and chuckling over the remem- 
brances of the night. 

In the mean time Mr. Merrywhistle made his 
way to Buttercup Square, not ill pleased with his 
adventure. But in the night he was tormented 
by singular dreams, the most striking one of which 
contained the horrible incident of Jimmy Virtue 
glaring at him with his glass eye, and swallowing 
at one gulp a huge baked potato, with Tom Bea- 
p> and Blade-o’-Grass sticking in the middle 
of it. 


—_——— oo 


THE SIRANGE IDEA OF HALLELUJAH EYTER- 
TAINED BY BLADE-O’-GRASS. 


PUNCTUALLY at four o’clock on Saturday, Jim- 
my Virtue, accompanied by his friend, presented 
himself to Mr. Merrywhistle at the ‘*'Three Jolly 
Butcher Boys.” It might reasonably have been 
expected that Jimmy would have made some 
change for the better in his appearance, in honor 
of the occasion; but Mr. Merrywhistle fancied 
that, out of defiance, Jimmy had allowed the ac- 
cumulated dust of days to lie thick upon his 
clothes, and that he had purposely neglected to 
brush them. Indeed, he almost asserted as much 
by his manner: You saw what I was, and you 
forced yourself upon me ; you invited me and my 
friend to dinner, and you must take the conse- 
quences. His only eye, as it blazed at Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle from under its precipice of bushy hair, 
seemed to be asking of that gentleman how he 
liked its owner’s appearance: and it softened 
somewhat in the kindly glances from Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle, whose countenance was beaming with 
amiability and good nature. 

‘This is my friend that I spoke of,” said Jim- 
my Virtue; ‘‘ his name is Truefit—Robert True- 
fit. Truefit by name, and Truefit by nature. 
This is Mr. Merrywhistle, who sometimes gives 
and repents.” 

Robert Truefit came forward with a manly 
bow, and, when Mr. Merrywhistle offered his 
hand, shook it cordially. 

“*My friend, Mr. Virtue, here—” he said, and 
was about to proceed, when the old man struck 
in with, 

**Now, I won’t have it, Bob; I won’t have it. 
None of your misters because we're before com- 
pany. It’s Jimmy Wirtue when we are alone, 
and it’s Jimmy Wirtue now; and if you're a-go- 
in’ to say any thin’ in apology for me, don’t. I 
don’t want apologies made for me, and I won’t 
’ave ’em.” 

Robert Truefit laughed, and said, ‘* We must 
let old Jimmy have his way, Sir, so I won’t say 
what I was going to say.” Robert Truefit was 
about thirty years of age, and was a stone-mason 
bytrade. He had a shrewd, intelligent face, and 
clear brown eyes, which, young as he was, al- 
ready showed the signs of much thought. He 
was as manly a fellow as you would wish to look 
upon, and in his speech and manner there was a 
straightforwardness which at once won for him 
the good opinion of those with whom he came 
in contact. So conspicuous was this straightfor- 
wardness of speech and manner, that he was oft- 
en called Straightforward Bob by his comrades 
and those who knew him intimately. Directly 
you set eyes upon him, you received the impres- 
sion, not only that he was a man to be depended 
upon, but that he was one who was apt to form 
his own opinions, and would stand by them 
through thick and thin, unless absolutely con- 
vinced, through his reason, that they were wrong. 
He had a wife who adored him, and children who 
looked up to him in love and respect as to aking. 
He was a true type of English manhood and En- 
glish shrewd common-sense. 

By the time the few words were exchanged, 
dinner was on the table, and Mr. Merrywhistle 
motioned his guests to be seated. But Jimmy 
Virtue, turning his blind eye to his host, said, 
with an odd smile, ‘‘I’ve got two more friends 
outside. May I bring them in?” 

Without waiting for Mr. Merrywhistle’s con- 
sent, he went to the do8r and brought forward 
Tom Beadle and Blade-o’-Grass. Presenting 
them to Mr. Merrywhistle, he went through a 
kind of mock-introduction. Mr. Thomas Beadle, 

Miss Blade-o’-Grass, Mr. Merrywhistle. 

Tom Beadle made an awkward bow, and Blade- 
o’-Grass made a still more awkward courtesy. 
Blade-o’-Grass was the only one of the four guests 
who had thought fit to do honor to the occasion 
in the matter of dress. Jimmy Virtue, as you 
have seen, had made himself shabbier than usual ; 
Robert Truefit was in his working clothes; and 
it would have been simply impossible for Tom 
Beadle to have made any change in his garments, 
unless he had stolen them, or had had them given 
tohim. But Blade-o’-Grass, who, like Tom Bea- 
dle, possessed no other clothes than those she 
stood upright in—and those were as ragged as 
clothes could be—had by some strange means ac- 





time o’ night as this, and never you accept an- 


abonnet! If it had been gifted with a tongue, 
it could doubtless have told a strange story of its 
career. For although now it was only fit for a 
dunghill, it had been a fine bonnet once; and torn 
and soiled as it was, the semblance of a once fash- 
ionable shape was still dimly recognizable. But 
Blade-o’-Grass was proud of it, wrecked and fall- 
en as it was from its high estate. 

Now it may as well be confessed at once, that 
Tom Beadle was not at his ease. When he had 
made his awkward bow, he raised his eyes to the 
face of Mr. Merrywhistle, and recognized him. 
He did not know where he was going to when 
Jimmy Virtue had asked him if he would like to 
have a good dinner ; and when he recognized Mr. 
Merrywhistle, he sent a reproachful look at Jim- 
my Virtue, and involuntarily squared his arms 
and elbows to ward off the knock on the head he 
expected to receive. But as Jimmy Virtue only 
chuckled (knowing the fear that possessed Tom 
Beadle), and as Mr. Merrywhistle was gentleness 
itself, the lad, after a time, became reassured, 
though he still kept his elbows ready. 

“You sit down in the corner,” said Jimmy 
Virtue to the children, ‘‘and when we've finish- 
ed dinner you may eat what’s left.” 

‘*Nay,” said Mr. Merrywhistle, chiming in 
with the humor of his guest; ‘‘ there is more 
than enough for all. Let them eat with us.” 
And he placed the children at the table, where 
they sat watching the filling of their plates with 
gloating wonderment. 

‘*Stop a minute, young uns,” said Jimmy 
Virtue, arresting their uplifted forks, which they 
were clumsily handling. ‘‘ Grace before meat. 
Repeat after me: For this bit o’ luck—” 

** For'this bit o’ luck,” they repeated. 

“* Let us say—” he. 

** Let us say—” they. 

‘* Hallelujah !” 

*¢ Alleloojah.” 

** Now you can fire away.” 

And fire away they did, eating as hungry 
children only can eat—never lifting their heads 
once from their plates until they had cleaned 
them out; then they looked up for more. 
Jimmy Virtue was quite as busily employed 
as the children, and ate and drank with an air 
of intense enjoyment. Robert Truefit had more 
leisure. He ate very little, having had his din- 
ner at one o’clock. Scarcely any conversation 
took place until dinner was over. Tom Beadle 
and Blade-o’-Grass had eaten their fill, but they 
still held their knives and forks in their hands, 
and looked eagerly at the remains of the meal. 
Jimmy Virtue’s face had a purplish tinge on it, 
and his fierce eye had a mellow light in it, as he 
saw the children looking eagerly at the food. 

‘* What was it you found in your lap the other 
mornin’ ?” he asked of Blade-o’-Grass. 

‘* Nothin’,” was the reply. 

“*Not baked taters ?” 

**No; we didn’t ‘ave ’em in the mornin’. 
Tom and me woke up in the middle o’ the night 
and eat ‘em.” 

“*Wasn’t you astonished to find baked taters 
in your lap when you woke up?” 

**No; we was pleased.” 

**Do you know who put ’em there?” 

‘The baked-tater man?” asked Blake-o’- 
Grass, after a little consideration. 

‘No; it wasn’t him. Guess agin.” 

Blade-o’-Grass considered, and shook her 
head ; but suddenly a gleam lighted up her face. 
She pulled ‘Tom Beadle to her, and whispered in 
his ear. 

‘She ses, if ver please,” said Tom, ‘“‘ that 
p'r’aps it was Alleloojah.” 

At this suggestion Jimmy Virtue was seized 
with one of his fits of noiseless laughter; but 
both Mr. Merrywhistle and Robert Truefit look- 
ed grave. Blade-o’-Grass and Tom Beadle saw 
nothing either grave or ludicrous in the sugges- 
tion, for their attention was fully occupied in 
the contemplation of the food that was on the 
table. Mr. Merrywhistle, who was observing 
their rapt contemplation of the remains of the 
feast, observed also Jimmy Virtue’s fiery eye 
regarding him. 

‘It’s your’n?” questioned the old man of his 
host. 

“*Yes, I suppose so.” 

‘¢You pay for it, whether it’s eat or not?” 

*°Vie,?" 

“* Give it to the young uns.” 

“How will they take it away ?” 

‘*Tn a newspaper.” 

Sharp Tom Beadle followed every word of the 
dialogue, and his lynx eyes were the first that 
saw a newspaper on a sofa in the room. He 

jumped from his seat and brought forward the 
paper, his eyes glistening with hope. Mr. Mer- 
rywhistle and Jimmy Virtue wrapped up what 
remained of the joint of meat in the newspaper. 

‘*Food for mind and body,” said Robert 
Truefit, as the parcel was given to Tom. 

Tom ducked his head, without in the least 
knowing what Robert Truefit meant—and not 
caring either. His great anxiety was to get 
away, now that he had as much as was likely to 

be given to him. Blade-o’-Grass shared his 
anxiety. The gift of the food was such a splen- 
did one—there really was a large quantity of 
meat left on the joint—that she feared it was 
only given to them ‘‘ out of a lark,” as she would 
have expressed it, and that it would be taken 
from them presently. A premonition was upon 
her that she would be hungry to-morrow. 

The children stood in painful suspense before 
the grown-up persons. Their anxiety to be dis- 
missed was so great that they threwrestless glances 
around them, and shufiled uneasily with their 
feet. But Mr. Merrywhistle had something to 


say first. He had great difficulty in commencing, 
however. He coughed and hesitated and almost 
blushed, and looked at Jimmy Virtue in a shame- 
faced kind of way. 

‘The other day,” at length he commenced, 
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saw you and Blade-o-Grass on the Royal Ex- 
change—” 

Tom, in the most unblushing manner, was 
about to asseverate, upon his soul and body, that 
he was not near the Royal Exchange, when Jim- 
my Virtue’s warning finger and Jimmy Virtue’s 
ominous eye stopped the lie on his lips. 

‘*_On the Royal Exchange,” continued Mr. 
Merrywhistle, ‘Cand gave you—a—a shilling, 
were you really ill, as you seemed to me to be?” 

A look of triumphant delight flashed into Tom 
Beadle’s eyes. ‘* Did I do it well, Sir?” he cried, 
nudging Blade-o’-Grass. ‘‘ Did I look as if I 
was a-dyin’ by inches ?” 

Mr. Merrywhistle winced, as if he had received 
a blow. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom!” he exclaimed, gently, ‘‘are 
you not ashamed of yourself ?” 

**No,” answered ‘Tom, without hesitation, his 
manner instantly changing. 

Blade-o’-Grass, perceiving, with her quick in- 
stinct, that something was wrong, and that ‘Tom 
was likely to get into disgrace because he had 
made the gentleman believe that he was dying 
by inches, stepped forward chivalrously to the 
rescue. 

‘*If you please, Sir,” she said, ‘‘ you mus’n’t 
blame Tom. It was all along o’ me he did it.” 

Thereupon the following colloquy took place: 

Rosert Troeritr. Bravo, Blade-o’-Grass ! 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE [only too ready to receive 
justification]. Come here, child. How was it 
all along of you? 

Tom Beane [taking moral shelter behind 
Blade-o’- Grass]. ‘Yell the gent the truth, Blader- 
grass; he won’t ’urt you. Tell him about the 
tiger. 

Mr. MrerrywuistLe [in amazement]. The 
tiger! 

Buave-o’-Grass [gravely]. Yes, Sir; I got a 
tiger in my inside. 

Mr. MerrywuistLe. Who on earth put such 
a monstrous idea into the child’s head ? 

Brape-o’-Grass. Mr. Wirtue knows all about 
it, and so does all the others in Stoney Alley. 

Jimmy Virtue [nodding gravely in confirma- 
tion]. Yes, she’s got a tiger. ‘Tell the gentleman 
what it does to you, Blade-o'-Grass. 

Buiaper-o’-Grass. Kats up every think as goes 
down my throat, Sir; swallers every blessed bit 
I puts in my mouth; and when [ ain’t got noth- 
ink to give it, tears at me like one o'clock. 
Tom's giv me grub for it orfen and orfen, Sir: I 
don’t know what I should ’a done lots o’ times 
if it’adn’t been for ’im. (Mr. Merrywhistle sheds 
a kindly glance on Tom Beadle, who receives it 
with an air of injured innocence]. Weil, Sir, 
last Monday the tiger was a-goin’ on orfle, and 
I was so sick that I begins to cry. Then Tom 
comes up, and arks me what I’m cryin’ fur; and 
I tells im that the tiger’s a-worryin’ the inside 
out o’ me. Tom feels in ’is pockets, but he ain’t 
got a copper to give me; so he ses, ‘*‘ Come along 
o’ me,” ses ‘om; and he ketches ‘old of my 
’and, and takes me to the Royal Igschange. 
Then he ses, ses Tom, “‘If any body arks you, 
Bladergrass, just you say that I'm your brother, 
a-dyin’ of consumption. I’m a-dyin’ by inches, 
Iam.” And I cries out, Sir, for Tom looked 
jist as if he was a-dyin’ by inches. [A smile of 
triumph wreathes Tom Beadle’s lips; he has the 
proper pride of an artist]. But Tom tells me 
not to be frightened, for he’s only a-shammin’. 
Then the peeler tells us to move on, and you 
comes up and gives ‘Tom a shillin’; and the first 
thing Tom does is to buy a poloney for me and a 
’unk o’ bread for the tiger. 

Tom Brap.p. I wish I may die, Sir, if she 
ain’t told the truth, the ’ole truth, and nothin’ 
but the truth, so ’elp me Bob! 

Blade-o’-Grass gazes at Mr. Merrywhistle ea- 
gerly, and with glistening eyes, and seeing that 
her vindication of ‘Tom has raised him in the es- 
timation of their benefactor, nods at her ragged 
companion two or three times in satisfaction. 
Mr. Merrywhistle, in his heart of hearts, forgives 
Tom for the deception—nay, finds justification 
for it; and the children are allowed to depart 
with their spoil. 

Mr. MerrywuistTce. That’s a sad sight and 
a sad tale. 

Rosert Trouerit. England’s fullof such sights 
and such tales. 

Jimmy Virtue pricked up his ears. He knew 
when his friend Bob was ‘‘ coming out,” and he 
prepared himself to listen by taking out his glass 
eye and contemplating it with his fierce eye, pol- 
ishing it up the while. 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE [gently]. Not full of such 
sights, surely ? 

Rosert Truerit. Yes, full of them, unfortu- 
nately. Take London. There are thousands 
and thousands of such children in such positions 
as Tom Beadle and Blade-o’-Grass, hanging 
about the courts and alleys—pushed out of 
sight, one might almost say. And as London 
is, so every other large English city is. If they 
haven’t shoals of boys and girls growing up to 
men and women in one bad way, they have them 
in another bad way. I know what old Jimmy 
got me here for to-day—he wanted me to talk; 
he knows I’m fond of it. 

Jimmy Virtue. Bob ought to be in Parley- 
ment. He'd tell ’em somethin’. 

Rosert Truerit. That’s a specimen of old 
Jimmy’s flattery, Sir. I don’t see what good I 
could do in Parliament. I’ve got to work for 
my living, and that takes up all my time. If I 
were in Parliament, I should have to get money 
somehow to support my wife and family, and it 
isn’t in my blood to become a pensioner. Be- 
sides, I should be contented enough with what’s 
called ‘‘the ruling powers” if they’d only turn 
ha attention more to such social questions as 
this. 

Mr. Merrywuistie. Ah, I’m glad of that; 
I'm glad you're not a republican. 

Rosert Truerit. Not I, Sir, though I don’t 
know what I might become by-and-by ; for there’s 





no denying that things are unequal, and that 
working-men are talking of this inequality more 
and more every year. You'd be surprised to 
know what they think about this and that. And 
although [ don't go so far as some of them do, I 
can’t help agreeing with them in many things. 

Mr. MerrywuistLe. But what do they want? 
Equality? Such a thing is impossible. 

Rosert Truerir. I know it is. You'd have 
to do away with brains before you got that ; 
though there are a many who believe that it is to 
be arrived at. Some of them are fools, and some 
of them are rogues; but some of them have real- 
ly worked themselves up into absolute belief. 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE. Discontented people are 
to be found every where, and under any form of 
government. 

Rosert Truerit. Ay, that’s the way a great 
many sum up; when they say that, they think 
they have found out the cause, and that the mat- 
ter is settled. ”Tisn’t the sensible way to view it. 

Mr. MerrywuistLe. What is the reason, 
then, of this spread of feeling among working- 
men? 

Rosert Truerit. That's a large question, 
and would take too long to answer. But I think 
the penny newspaper is partly accountable for it. 
They can afford to buy the penny and half-penny 
newspaper, and they read them, and talk more 
among themselves. You see, things press upon 
them. They are arriving at a sort of belief that 
the laws are made more for the protection and 
benefit of property than for the protection and 
benefit of flesh and blood; and as their value in 
the market doesn’t lie in land and money, but 
in bone and muscle, the idea isn’t pleasant to 
them. 

Mr. MeRRYWHISTLE. 
not right in this idea? 

Rozert Truerit. Are they not? Read the 
newspapers, and you'll find they are. Why, a 
man may do any thing to flesh and blood, short 
of murder, and the law won’t be very hard on 
him. But let him touch property, ever so little, 
and down it comes on him like a sledge-hammer. 
I'll tell you what I read in the police reports this 
morning. A man is had up at the police court 
for beating his wife. The woman is put into the 
box, with marks on her face and with her head 
bandaged ; the man doesn’t deny that he beat 
her, and half a dozen witnesses prove that he 
beat her cruelly ; the floor of the room in which 
they lived was covered with bloud-stains. There 
is no excuse for him; no aggravation on her 
part is set up; a doctor states that if one of the 
blows she received had been a little more on the 
left of her head, she would have been killed ; 
and the man gets three months’ hard labor. 
Afterward a man is brought up for stealing 
three-and-sixpence. He is miserably dressed, 
and there is want in his face. The evidence in 
this case is quite as clear as in the other. The 
prisoner snatched a purse, containing three-and- 
sixpence, out of a man’s hand, and ran away. 
Being searched, not a farthing is found upon 
him, nor any thing of the value of a farthing. 
The man does not deny the theft, and says he 
wanted a meal; the police know nothing of him ; 
and he gets three months’ hard labor. Compare 
these equal sentences with the unequal offenses, 
and you will see the relative value of property 
and human flesh in the criminal market. 

Jimmy Virtue. Bob puts it plainly, doesn’t 
he? 

Mr. MERRYWHISTLE. But these cases must 
be rare. 

Rozert Truerit. They are very common ; 
and these two cases that I have put side by side 
are two of the mildest. Listen to this—another 
wife-beating case: Husband comes home at noon. 
What kind of man he is may be guessed from 
his words to his wife: ‘‘ Ive something to tell 
thee, youu ——! Im going to murder thee, 
you ——-!” He takes off his jacket, calls his 
bull-dog, and sets it at his wife. As the dog 
flies at the woman, her husband hits her in the 
face; the dog drags her from the sofa, with its 
teeth in her flesh (it is almost too horrible to tell, 
but it is true, every word of it), and the husband 
jumps upon her, and kicks her on the head and 
shoulders. Imploring him to have mercy upon 
her, crying for help, the woman is dragged by 
the dog from room to room, tearing flesh out of 
her. The frightful struggle continues for some 
time, until the woman manages to make her es- 
cape from the house. It is dreadful to read the 
doctor’s description of the state of the woman, 
and how he feared, for three or four days, that 
mortification would set in. ‘The man is sentenced 
to—what do you think? Six months’ hard la- 
bor. About the same time, a very young man 
is found guilty of stealing twenty shillings’ worth 
of metal, and he gets seven years’ penal servi- 
tude. But I could multiply these instances. 
You may say that such cases as these have noth- 
ing to do with the broad question of misgovern- 
ment; but I maintain that they have. You get 
your criminal material from such places as Stoney 
Alley, where poor Blade-o’-Grass lives; and 
yet Stoney Alley is as bad now—ay, and worse 
than it was fifty years ago. The law knows of 
its existence, has its wakeful eye upon it; but 
what has the law done for its good, or for the 
good of those who live there? Take the case 
of Blade-o’-Grass. What does the law do for 
her ?—and by the law you must understand that 
I mean the governing machinery for keeping so- 
ciety in order, and for dispensing justice to all 
—out of our police courts as well as in them. 
Think of the story she told, and the way in 
which she told it. There is capacity for good in 
that child—ay, and in Tom Beadle too. Can 
you doubt that, but for your charity, she might 
have died of hunger? 

Mr. Merrywuistte [eagerly]. Then you 
don’t disapprove of indiscriminate charity ? 

Rosert Truerit. Not I; I don’t disapprove 
of a man putting his hand into his pocket, and 
exercising a benevolent impulse. Your lip-phi- 
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lanthropists, who preach against indiscriminate 
charity—what would they do for Blade-o’-Grass ? 
What would they do! What do they do? 
** Work,” they say. But they don’t give her 
work; don’t even teach her how to work, if 
such a miracle happened to fall in her way. 
And all the while the policeman says, ‘* Move 
on.” I know something, through Jimmy here, 
of Blade-o’-Grass—a hapless waif, an incum- 
brance, a blot, serving as a theme for countless 
meetings and oceans of words. What business 
has she in the world? But she came, unfortu- 
nately for herself, and she is so legislated for 
that to live is her greatest affliction. 

Jimmy Virtue. It’s my opinion that a good 
many of the fellers who preach agin indiscrimi- 
nate charity only do so as an excuse for but- 
tonin’ up their pockets. 

Ropert Truerit [laughing]. And their 
hearts as well, Jimmy. You put me in mind of 
something I saw last Sunday in Upper Street, Is- 
lington, ‘The people were coming out of church. 
A couple—evidently man and wife—were walk- 
ing before me, talking on religious matters—or, 
rather, he was talking and she was listening. 1 
passed them just as he was saying, ‘‘If 1 haven’t 
got the grace of God in my heart, I’d like to 
know who das got it?” and at the same moment 
as forlorn-looking a woman as ever I set eyes 
on intercepted him, and courtesied, and held 
out her hand imploringly. He pushed her aside 
surlily, and with a sour look on his face, and 
walked along talking of the grace of God. The 
woman may have been an impostor—in other 
words, a professional beggar ; but I should be sor- 
ry to call that Grace-of-God man my friend. No, 
Sir, I don’t think that it is a good thing to crush 
a kindly impulse, or that we should treat our 
best feelings and emotions as so many figures in 
asum. It is not the giver who makes beggars. 
The fault is in the system, which opens no road 
for them at the proper time of their lives. 

Mr. MerRYWHISTLE [sadly]. But tell .me: 
do you see no remedy for these ills? 

Rosert Truerit.. The remedy is simple. 
Commence at the right end. Train up a child 
in the way it should go, and when it is old it 
will not depart from it. And by the same rule, 
Train up a child in the way it shouldn't go, and 
when it is old it will not depart from it. It is 
almost time for me and Jimmy to be off. Jim- 
my wants to open his shop, and I want to get 
home to my wife ; but I'll just try to explain what 
I mean. ‘Two poor boys, one six and one niue 
years of age, lost their mother; a few weeks aft- 
erward they were caught taking some potatoes 
from a garden. ‘The presumption is that they 
were hungry. The potatoes were valued at one 
penny. ‘The boys were sent to prison for four- 
teen days, and the state thus commenced their 
education. I will conclude with a personal ex- 
perience. I had occasion to go to Liverpool 
some little time ago, and on the day that I was 
to return to London I saw a girl standing against 
a wall, crying bitterly. She was a pretty girl, 
of about sixteen years of age. 1 went and spoke 
to her, and soon saw that the poor girl was utter- 
ly bewildered. It appeared that she had landed 
that morning in Liverpool, having been brought 
by her sister from Ireland, and that her sister 
had deserted her. A more simple, artless girl I 
never met, and she hadn’t a penny in her pocket, 
nor a friend in the Liverpool wilderness. I 
thought to myself, This girl will come to harm. 
Hungry, friendless, pretty— I went to a po- 
liceman, and told him the story. The police- 
man scratched his head. ‘‘Is she a bad girl?” 
he asked. I was shocked at the question, and 
said no, I was sure she was not; that she was a 
simple, good girl, almost a child—and was as 
complete an outcast as if she were among sav- 
ages. ‘The policeman shrugged his shoulders, 
and said, civilly enough, that he couldn’t do any 
thing. ‘‘ What did you mean by asking if she 
was a bad girl?” I asked. ‘‘ Well, you see,” 
he answered, ‘‘if she was a bad girl, and want- 
ed to be took care of, I could take her some- 
where.” ‘‘ Where she would be taken care of ?” 
Iasked. ‘‘Yes,” heanswered. ‘‘ And have food 
given to her?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘* But a good girl,” 
I said, ‘homeless, friendless, and hungry—” 
‘*Can’t interfere with them,” said the policeman. 
‘*She’ll have to qualify herself for a refuge, then,” 
I could not help saying, bitterly, as I turned 
away, leaving the poor girl in her distress; for 
I could do nothing, and had only enough money 
to take me third-class to London. There, Sir! 
You can draw your own moral from these things. 
Many a working-man is drawing conclusions 
from suchlike circumstances, and the feeling 
that statesmen are ignoring the most important 
problems of the day is gaining strength rapidly. 
For my own part, I honestly confess that, with- 
out one tinge of socialism or even republicanism 
in my veins, I am not satisfied with things as 
they are. 

With these words, spoken very earnestly, Rob- 
ert Truefit, accompanied by Jimmy Virtue, took 
his departure. But Jimmy Virtue found time 
to whisper in Mr. Merrywhistle’s ear, 

‘Didn't I tell you Bob ’ud talk to you? It 
ain’t dear at sixpence an hour, is it?” 

Mr. Merrywhistle said no; it was not at all 
dear, and he hoped soon to see them again. 

** All right,” said Jimmy Virtue, with a last 
flash from his fierce eye ; ‘‘ when you like ;” and 
so departed. 

[10 BE CONTINUED IN NO. 2, VOL. V.] 








N the heart of the Ramapo Hills stands a 
massive mountain, called the Torn. It rises 

in sturdy solitude and to a great height, lifting 
its bare and rocky face from beautiful green for- 
est garments, and frowning down on the valley 
which encircles it and the submissive river that 
winds its way up to kiss its feet. This mountain 
is called the ‘Torn because it looked to the early 








Dutch settlers in old days so much like a tower, 
and ¢orn was their name for tower. Indeed, it 
rises up like a regular bastion on a fort, and 
seems to have been placed there by the primeval 
wilderness to fend off the advancing civilization 
of men. But in these days of railroads and tel- 
egraphs we can very easily flank such a fortress, 
and the Torn has long since ceased to hinder 
any one’s progress to the West. It stands quite 
neglected now. Very few people tread its steep 
and toilsome sides, and it gazes down on the vil- 
lages and iron-works of the valley, and the rail- 
road winding like a great serpent around its base, 
as if in silent bitterness, seeming sadly to recall 
the days when only Indian feet were masters of 
its neck, and only Indian camp-fires stained the 
bright blue air about its head. If you climb it, 
you find the highest point to be a great jutting 
yellow rock, which commands a splendid view. 
On a clear summer’s day you can see from it al- 
most to New York, And this is the very rock 
which makes the great hill look so much like a 
tower from below. In this rock is a long crack, 
or crevice, only two or three inches wide, but so 
deep and dark that you can not see to the bot- 
tom of it, nor any thing in it—not even if you put 
your eye quite close. Now there is a story to 
this rock and this crack, as there is to every 
rock and crack and every speck of dust under 
the sun, only people don’t always take the trouble 
to find them out. But the legend of the Torn 
rock is very short and plain, and therefore easy 
to find out. 

People say that in the time of the great Rev- 
olution Washington came here when he had 
been beaten on Long Island, at the beginning 
of the war, and was retreating through Northern 
New Jersey. He came with one of his generals 
up to the top of the Torn rock to find out the po- 
sition of the English troops who were pursuing 
him. When he had finished looking through his 
telescope he saw from the darkening air that it 
was growing late, and took out his watch to see 
what time it was. Now it so happened that the 
watch had become loosened in some way from 
the chain, and as Washington put it back to his 
pocket it slipped into the deep black crevice in- 
stead. And they say that it lies there yet. 

But the strangest part of the story is that it 
has never stopped going. Yes, there it is, down 
in the dark crack, ticking gravely and steadily 
and hopefully, as if it were waiting every instant 
to be put back into that illustrious pocket from 
which it came, and dared not run down mean- 
while. And its great, round, white Dutch face 
—for it is an old-fashioned fellow—stares calmly 
into the surrounding darkness, and continues to 
tell the time with most needless precision; for 
what do the bats and snakes and crawling things 
that take refuge there care for time? And who 
else is there to look into the old watch’s inno- 
cent face and confide in his faithful reply ? 

Ah, they whisper that the watch is keeping 
time, not for the bats, or snakes, or owls, but for 
Washington himself, and the great nation that 
Washington made and guarded through its child 
hood. Yes, it ticks and ticks away forever on 
that lonely mountain height, chattering of the 
great deeds done in its early days, when it filled 
Washington’s watch-pocket so comfortably, and 
of the important services it rendered the great 
chieftain. It tells how he never would have 
gotten his rear-guard across the Hudson in time . 
to escape the pursuing British, had not he, the 
old gold watch, whispered, ‘‘It is time! it is 
time!” How he had always reminded Wash- 
ington that not a moment was to be lost in push- 
ing the great cause of American liberty, and 
how, in fact, he had been the mainspring and 
guide of many an important act. But this is 
not all it talks of. With all these memories of 
the past, Washington’s watch still never fails to 
keep time with the present day. That, indeed, 
is his chief business. People may say what they 
like about time being regulated by the City Hall, 
or Tiffany's, or the railroad clock, but, in fact, 
it is Washington’s watch that is at the bottom 
of it all. It goes on year after year with its 
steady, swinging tick, and gives the time. But 
though it always seems to keep exactly the same 
rate of going, it is nevertheless as much in ac- 
cordance with the present time as with that in 
which it was made. And this is very wonderful, 
for you must know that times change very mueh, 
and it is not every one born in one time who can 
keep up with another and later time. However, 
our time gets too fast to suit the old watch oc- 
casionally, and then it begins to tick very hoarse- 
ly, and to cry out, ‘‘ Not so fast! not so fast!” 
until the country gets quiet again, and settles 
down to its regular rate of going. For you know 
it is not good to go too fast: it often brings on 
the heart-disease. You will see that the doctor, 
next time he comes to see you, will try your 
pulse; and if he finds it very fast he will look 
solemn and serious, and say you have fever. 
Well, when our time settles itself down again, 
Washington’s watch stops being gruff and hoarse, 
and sings in a delicious, contented voice, ‘‘ Cluck! 
That is right! that is right!” 

And so the old watch will go on, as long as 
the republic lasts, keeping our time and all fu- 
ture times, let us hope, steady, and not let them 
run too fast or off the track. Some foolish peo- 
ple talk now and then of a king or an emperor, 
and of breaking up the republic. But I will 
confide to you that if ever the republic is broken 
up, Washington will have nothing more to do 
with us, and his watch will leave time to take 
care of itself. His watch will snap, and crum- 
ble away, and never tick to us any more from 
the mountain-head. 

Such is the story of the Torn—at least, the 
tradition that came down from the Dutch set- 
tlers in that neighborhood, though some unbeliev- 
ing people say that the Dutch were too fat and 
lazy to climb to the top of the mountain and find 
out whether the watch were really ticking or not, 
and that the whole story is improbable. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S DARLING. 


T is a joyful day in the household when grand- 
mother’s darling essays his first step, with the 
aid of leading-strings carefully held by her aged 
hands. The proud mother looks on with a hap- 
py smile, and even the ducks and chickens pause 
in their meal to flutter and wonder at the com- 
ing of their new master. But the young hero is 
the happiest of all. Glad in the consciousness of 
a newly acquired power, he stands, like Colum- 
bus, with a whole world before him to explore, 
and never dreams of the perils that await him in 
the discovery. Why should he, with his first 
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GRANDMOTHER’S DARLING.—[Drawn sy W. J. Hennessy.] 


which seemingly can follow him but a little way, | 


will fill his mind with moral strength, which is 
better than leading-strings, and which, let us 
trust, will carry him safely over the rough paths 
of the future. 


GOLDEN HOURS. 
See illustration on page 845. 


OLDEN hours, indeed, are those spent with 
those we love. In this charming picture 


| we imagine a twilight, with the last golden ray 
| of the setting sun stealing in through the blind 


step so tenderly guarded? But this loving care, | o cheat our lovers into the belief that the day 


has not yet departed. They sit side by side, 
murmuring tender words to each other as a mi- 
nor accompaniment to the nocturne which the 
sister is playing at the piano. The mingled fra- 
grance of the fruit and flowers blends with the 
music, and fills the room with a dreamy atmos- 
phere, in harmony with the golden moments that 
make up the lovers’ hour. The harmony is per- 
fect, and we can fancy we hear the maiden mur- 
muring Sir Philip Sidney’s melodious rhymes : 


“My true love hath my heart, and I have his, 
By just exchange one to the other given. 
I hold his dear, and mine he can not mis 
There never was a better bargain driven: 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his.” 





THE BREAKING OF A SHELL. 
I.—THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Y story opens with a death which happened 
many years ago. 

Picture to yourself a deep chasm in the earth, 
crowned by a rough, disorderly ramp, from which 
peer out ends of brush-wood, stumps, broken bas- 
ket-work, littered over by rusted, jagged iron frag- 
ments, and that, crouched in a sheltered corner, 
seated on a plank supported on two stones, is & 
group of men. A vast concussion every now and 
then shakes the air; the scream of a shot, the 
hoarse puff of a shell, vibrate overhead. 

The group is merry enough. Chaff and laugh 
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ter abound. There are Major Brown and Cap- 
tain Dove and two or three subalterns, among 
whom is Ensign Delmere, and the teller of this 
tale, who is the assistant-surgeon of the 103d 
Buffs, of which regiment a working party is now 
on duty in the trenches. 

_ Weare at breakfast, and we are breakfasting 
in unwonted luxury; for we have secured a con- 
signment of eggs, and each man holds one in his 
hand, and is chipping the outside shell, prolong- 
ing the preliminaries as much as possible to en- 
hance the enjoyment of the delicious morsel 
within. We are breakfasting in comfort too; 
for the guns are quiet this morning, and there 
are no signs of that infernal cannonade which 
often precedes a sortie from the opposing works. 
Delmere’s servant, a lad of wonderfully quick 
eye-sight, is at watch in an embrasure close at 
hand, and at the flash of each gun he calls out 
to us the description of missile that is being 
hurled against us. 

**Shot!” “Shot!” Shot!” goes on in pleas- 
ant iteration. For shots we don’t care a button, 
and eat our breakfast in peace. 

‘*SHELL!” screams the lad; and away we 
scuttle like so many rabbits, each to his pet 
corner among the gabions. 

‘*Bang!” goes the shell, right in the middle 











GOLDEN HOURS.—Drawn sy 


of us, and the fragments whiz and scream about 
as though seeking out our hiding-places. 

We take our seats at the festive board once 
more. Delmere triumphantly raises his hand 
in the air. 

‘* Which of you, my boys, can show that? I 
challenge you!” 

There was a general laugh. The raw young 
ensign had the best of us seasoned warriors. 
Every other man had thrown away his egg in 
the scramble. 

The lad at watch in the embrasure looked 
round too and grinned, enjoying the joke and his 
master’s triumph. 

‘*Shot!” he cried, as a lurid flash darted 
across our faces. 

‘*My Gop! a sHELL!” he screamed, a sec- 
ond afterward. 

Too late. We threw ourselves down on our 
faces as a blinding sheet of flame sprang out in 
the very midst of us. Then it was over. We 
jumped to our feet again. 

‘* All right ?” 

“Yes, all right; narrow shave. 
mere, old fellow, jump up!” 

He lay in an easy position on the ground, his 
face half turned toward us, and in one hand he 
still held his egg, the hand a little upraised. 


Come, Del- 


W. J. Hennessy.—[See Pace 844.] 


There was a smile on his face ; but in a moment 
the smile was blurred out by a spasm of intense 
pain. 

I ran to him. He had been struck by two 
fragments of shell in each thigh. He saw my 
grave face as I finished my examination, and 
pulled his cap over his eyes. 

I grasped him by the hand. 

‘* Harry,” he said, ‘‘I should have liked to 
live so much !” 

There never was such a fuss in a regiment as 
when it was known that little Delmere had been 
badly hit. He was our pet, that boy. From 
the drummer-lad to the cast-iron old colonel, 
there wasn’t a soul in the regiment that wouldn’t 
have died for him. He was such a delicate, 
dainty little chap, fresh from school and home, 
radiant in his garments, full of fun and frolic, 
and yet a regular lion at heart. 

We really hoped to save him once. We had 
a long consultation about him, we doctors, and 
agreed that possibly, by amputating both his 
legs at the hip-joint, he might be saved—that is, 
there was no other chance. We deceived the 
poor boy, though. We told him if we amputa- 
ted one leg, we might save the other. There 
never was a lad so absurdly glad to have his leg 
cut off. I don’t mind telling you that I went 
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into my tent and cried before I began that oper- 
ation; and I’m not given to the melting mood 
either. And then, in my heart, I cursed all the 
great powers of civilization, all the leaders of 
races who work such woe on poor humanity. 
They had taken away my boy, whom I loved 
more than a brother; and I cursed them, and 
vowed I would never serve them more. 

Soon after the operation he sank. He was 
sensible to the last, and had us all in to say 
good-by. It was on the 9th September, I re- 
member, and the sun was getting low. There 
had been heavy firing all day, so that the ear 
had become deadened to it, and all of a sudden 
the firing ceased, and we heard ringing cheers 
in the camp. He had been whispering last and 
earnest words in my ear, but had now sunk back, 
overpowered by the coming chills of death. 

‘“ What’s the row ?” cried Delmere, sitting up, 
pale and wan, resting on one elbow. 

‘¢ Sebastopol is taken!” cried some one, run- 
ning past the hospital-tent. 

‘Thank God!” cried little Delmere, drawing 
himself up, stiff and proud; ‘‘ thank God! Now 
I'll die like a soldier!” 

He sank back and died. 

Before he died he had made me his confidant 
in a certain matter which is the groundwork of 
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this story. He gave me a bundle of letters, a 
miniature, a tiny scented glove, a ribbon he had 
worn round his neck. I had a mission intrusted 
to me which I solemnly vowed to perform. I 
was also to take his sword back to his father, 
and a few keepsakes to other friends. | 

So soon as I had buried my friend I obtained 
leave, ‘‘on urgent private affairs,” and went 
home; and when I got home I threw up my 
commission, 


IL—IN SURREY. 

It was a hot day in October, and I was toiling 
up a sand-hill iu Surrey, oppressed with heat and 
thirst; but soon I reached the top and looked 
down upon a richly wooded valley, through 
which a silver stream wound in a devious chan- 
nel. Following the course of the river, I pres- 
ently came to an ancient stone bridge of three 
arches. Sweetly embowered in trees, the ven- 
erable bridge seemed to me a cool and delightful 
retreat after the heat of my walk. ‘The waters 
rippled and gleamed, the swifts flew up and down 
and through the arches of the bridge. Here I 
would rest for a while, Seated on one of the 
buttresses of the bridge was an old lady in bom- 
bazine. A placid old dame she was, with spec- 
tacles on nose and a good book on her knee. I 
was rather puzzled at the position in which I 
found her; for she didn’t seem an obtrusive old 
lady, and yet her pose was somewhat con- 
spicuous. But hearing a little tinkle of chat- 
ter and laughter, I looked farther, and saw re- 
clining on a grassy bank higher up the stream 
two girls sketching; a third was sitting by the 
stream, dropping the petals of flowers into the 
river, The old dame was evidently placed there 
to give effect to the sketches, I felt it also in- 
cumbent upon me to pose myself on the bridge, 
so that I might enliven the landscape. I was 
not near enough to see the faces of the girls, but 
1 knew by the busy working of their pencils that 
they had taken advantage of their model. So I 
rested on the bridge till they had done with me, 
and then I walked slowly onward till I came to 
the entrance to a park—a ladder stile in a wall. 

**Ts this Delmere Park, my lad?” I cried to 
a young agriculturist who was sauntering along 
by the wall, 

** Yes it be,” said he. 

Now Delmere Park was the object of my 
quest; here [ had to fulfill my mission. 

The honse itself I found in the middle of the 
park—a large white house with a classic portico, 
contrasting oddly with the striped sun-blinds and 
trim lawns about it. 

I hate these big houses, with their state and 
style; nothing but the love I bore my friend 
would have made me visit such a house. There 
was a hall-porter, who looked doubtfally at my 
dusty clothes, at my knapsack, which was slung 
over my back, on the sword which I carried in 
a black leather case. 

‘*Is Sir John Delmere at home?” I said. 

“Hem! It ain’t Sir John now; what was 
you please to want? Is it barrometers?” he 
said, looking again at the sword-case ; ‘‘ cos if it 
is, we don’t want none.” 

‘** Do you mean to say Sir John is dead ?” 

‘In course he is,” said the porter, looking 
wonderingly at me. 

‘**'Then who is the baronet now ?” 

‘* It’s Sir Frederick now; but I tell you it’s no 
use; we don’t want any of them sort of things.” 

*¢ Will you take him my card?” I said. 

**T beg your pardon, Sir; certainly I'll send 
it to Sir Frederick.—Is your master at home, 
James ?” 

‘* Yaas, I think so,” said James, lazily taking 
my card; the difference between a vendor of 
barometers and Mr. Henry Baker was not so 
great as to cause any increased alacrity on the 
part of the servants. 

‘* Sir Frederick don’t know who you are, Sir; 
but if you wish to see him partic’lar, you can 
see him in the library.” 

I followed the servant into the library, and 
there I found Sir Frederick—a middle-aged man, 
of red beard, weak steel-colored eyes, broad 
nose stubbed at the point, and peevish, pompous 
mouth. He bowed chillily and motioned me to 
a chair. 

‘*No, I won't sit down. I believe that you 
are the uncle of Charles Delmere, who died of 
his wounds in the camp before Sebastopol last 
September ?” 

** Who was killed in the trenches, you mean.” 

‘He was wounded in the trenches, but died 
afterward.” 

‘** Ah, I suppose his family 1s the most likely 
to be correctly informed ; but what of him—did 
he owe you any money ?” 

‘*T was charged by him to convey this sword 
to his father. I had a message to give his fa- 
ther, but I can not now deliver it. As his near- 
est surviving relative, I hand the sword to you. 
Will you receive it ?” 

**Oh yes, certainly ; much obliged, very much 
obliged; sorry you have been put to so much 
trouble. Pity you didn’t send it by rail: but 
as you are here, I hope you'll take some refresh- 
ment. No? then if you've been put to any ex- 
tra expense, as far as your railway fare from 
London goes—second-class I suppose you came ; 
I always travel third myself—up to that extent 
I shall be happy to reimburse you. Not that 
there's much intrinsic value in the article; you 
ran get a very good one in Holywell Street for 
five shillings; but still—extremely obliged to you.” 

“Can you tell me,” I said, ‘‘ where I can find 
a young lady known as Miss Constance Darrel— 
a consin, I believe, of my late friend ?” 

** Don't know indeed,” said the baronet, hast- 
ily; ‘‘she was no relation of mine; know noth- 
ing about her—nothing.” 

“Is there any old servant living here who 
could give me a clew to her?” 

** Now if you want to begin peering and pry- 
ing among my servants, 1 shall withdraw my 





approbation of your conduct. I beg, Sir, you 
will consider this interview at an end. You are 
certain you will not partake of refreshment ?— 
Then, James, show this gentleman out.” 

The baronet returned to his books withont a 
syllable more of leave-taking. I walked out of 
the house, knocking my feet against the stone 
sill of the entrance to shake off uny dust that 
might be upon them. How should I find out 
Constance, née Darrel? 

As I returned by the park stile I met the 
young sketchers, who were evidently daughters 
of the house. The duenna was wandering on 
the other side of the wall, gathering wild flow- 
ers. ‘They were nice, fresh-looking girls, with 
long golden hair hanging down to their waists, 
brown, fearless eyes, and bright and pearly teeth. 

I took off my hat. 

**Pardon me if I claim the privileges of a 
brother artist, and ask to look at your sketch of 
the bridge.” 

** Oh, they’re not worth looking at,” cried the 
girls; ‘* mere sketches.” 

**T should like to see them, nevertheless. I 
may, mayn’t I?” 

**Oh yes, if you'll be quick,” said the elder 
girl, handing over her port-folio. ‘‘Old Ellis 
will be so cross if she catches us!” 

The sketch was initialed, ‘‘C. D.” 

‘Then you are Catherine Delmere?” I said. 
‘*T have often heard your cousin Charles talk 
about you.” 

‘*Did you know poor Charlie? and are you 
a soldier too?” cried Catherine, in a breath. 

‘He was a great friend of mine. But I am 
not a soldier; I am only a surgeon.” 

‘*Oh!” said the girl, a little disappointed. I 
too felt the pang, and would for the moment 
have given any thing to have been a soldier. 

‘*Can you tell me where I shall find Miss 
Constance Darrel?” 

Catherine blushed to the eyes. 

**Oh, I don’t know indeed; you mustn't ask. 
There's something dreadful— Ah, here is Ellis! 
Ellis, we have been showing our sketches to this 
gentleman, who knew poor Cousin Charlie.” 

‘¢ But come along, my dears,” said Ellis, bus- 
tling up like an old hen. ‘Sir, you shouldn’t 
have spoken to my young ladies. Children, 
come this moment!” 

I seated myself on the stile, and watched them 
out of sight. 

Presently a little lad, in miniature leggings and 
smock-frock, came up to me from the direction 
in which the young ladies had gone. 

‘* Be this for you, Sir?” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

It was the sketch of the bridge folded up, and 
underneath was written, ‘*C. D., post-office, 
‘Trinity Street, Southwark.” 

IIL—AMONG GALLIPOTS. 

I made every possible inquiry at the Trinity 
Street post-office, but could learn nothing there 
of C. D. A fee to the letter-carrier failed to 
elicit any information. I wrote to many peo- 
ple, friends of the family, for information. No 
one answered me. My search was fruitless, 
my purse was getting low. I was walking dis- 
consolately up and down Trinity Street, with 
some vague idea in my mind that somehow I 
should meet Constance and recognize her, when 
I stumbled against an old fellow-student, Tom 
Tapes, who was at Thomas’s with me, and who 
carried off all the prizes of my year. 

‘Allo, ’Arry!” he shouted—it was a stand- 
ing joke against him that the only bone he was 
unfamiliar with was the aitch bone—‘‘ what are 
you doing now? Army, ain’t it? What! left 
the army, eh? Looking out for a job, eh? 
Well, look here: the wife has lately been con- 
fined of her third; wantsachange. I’m worked 
to death; want a change too. Go to the sea- 
side for a month, and you take the practice. 
Two pounds a week, and board and lodging. 
You agree? All right. Come home, and stop 
with me till I go, and I'll initiate you into the 
run of the place.” 

Tom’s place was a shop—decidedly a regular 
shop, except in this, that he never sold any thing, 
save perhaps a penn’orth of hair-oil once a week 
or so. You see, the inhabitants got all their 
drugs at the parish expense: but the parish 
wouldn't stand hair-oil. It was also a dispensary, 
mind you. From eight to eleven we visited the 
parish patients; from twelve to five we dispensed 
at the shop; from six to nine we visited again ; 
after that we were only liable to occasional calls. 
For all this we got nearly two hundred a year, 
all told, including midwifery and vaccinations, 
had to find our own drugs, and were looked up 
to by the medical officers round about as bloated 
sinecurists. We had the privilege, moreover, 
of attending to our private practice in the inter- 
vals of our public duty. 

What a wretched little hole it was too, Tom’s 
place! A frowsy little sitting-room—consulting- 
room, Tom called it—was at the back of the 
shop, which looked into a little paved yard, 
dominated by squalid roofs and melancholy 
chimneys. And then the drawing-room up 
stairs, with its out-look into the chandler’s shop 
opposite, its photographs of Mrs. Tapes and her 
relations—horrid, hard-featured persons—its 
sickly waxen water-lilies, floating in a bed of 
cracked looking-glass—what a chamber of hor- 
rors that was! Tom obsarved he hoped I'd 
make use of that room for reading of an evening. 
I'd have committed suicide if I had. I used to 
spend my evenings at the Ship and Shovel, and 
play pyramids till I could hardly stand; and 
then come home and sleep in the little den, and 
so managed to fight off the horrors pretty well. 

I had almost forgotten about my mission and 
my quest, when one night, just as we were shut- 
ting up, an old woman, not a regular patient, 
came in, and asked if I would give her some 
medicine for a young woman as was subject to 
its, proffering a wine-bottle at the same time. 





‘* What sort of fits?” I said. ‘‘ Epileptic?” 
‘*No, nothink of that sort; regular fainting- 
fits.” 


**Ts it a parish case?” I said. 

“Oh dear, no, Sir. The young woman can 
pay for herself, Sir; only I have come unbe- 
known to her, Sir, as she wouldn’t like no no- 
tice taken of them.” 

‘* T’ll come and see her.” 

**No, Sir; I don’t think she’d like that. I 
think she’s a young lady, Sir, who’s got into 
trouble.” 

‘* A young lady! ‘What's her name?” 

**Caroline Davies, Sir, she calls herself; only 
I don’t think that’s her real name.” 

“Tl go and see her anyhow,” I cried. 
‘* Show the way.” 

By the light of a guttering candle in a dreary 
garret I saw a fair young girl sitting writing— 
or, rather, she had been writing, and now was 
holding her forehead between her hands, look- 
ing hopelessly at the ceiling. : 

‘* I've brought the doctor to see you, miss.” 

‘**But I won’t see him!” she cried, jumping 
up and putting her hands out before her. ‘‘Take 
him away!” 

‘* My dear lady,” I said, coming forward, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t intrude upon you, but I was most anx- 
ious to see if you were really the person to whom 
I have a message to deliver, for whom I have 
had a long and useless quest. Now that I have 
seen you, I am sure that I am not mistaken— 
that you are, that you were—that, in fact, you 
were— Well, I was the friend of Charles Del- 
mere. Is not that sufficient ?” 

pe is dead—he is dead—and I do not know 
you!” 

” ‘Tf we were not both of us poor, we might 
stand upon ceremony; but I promised my late 
friend I’d stand by his wire.” 

“His wife!” she cried, getting up from her 
chair, and sinking on her knees. ‘‘ Oh, thank 
God! But,” she said, once more rising to her 
feet, ‘‘ they tell me I am not—that I am not his 
wife. They drove me from his house; the 
offered me a pension of shame—oh, I can’t 
bear it!” 

‘*T’m not only your husband’s friend, but your 
medical adviser, and I shall not permit you to 
excite yourself. As for what his relations may 
have told you, they, perhaps, were interested in 
making you believe falsehoods. I have suffi- 
cient proof in my pocket to reinstate you in 
your proper position, and prove you to be Lady 
Charles Delmere. So be calm, and remember 
what depends upon it.” 

Then she burst into tears, and cried bitterly ; 
but I didn’t check those tears, for I knew she 
would be the better for them. 

What a couple of foolish young things they 
had been! 

But thinking the matter over calmly, I was 
afraid that I had been rather too confident in my 
assertions. After all, was I sure that the mar- 
riage was legal? and my shot as to her being 
Lady Charles Delmere was a very wild one. 
Of course she couldn’t be Lady Charles at 
all; she might be Lady Delmere—Dame Con- 
stance Delmere, to be accurate; but the old 
baronet survived his son, did he not; and in 
that case she wouldn’t have any title at all, only 
her jointure. However, I began to call her 
Lady Charles, and stuck to it all through, and 
so I shall stick to it to the end of this story. 
Looking at the thing quietly, it wasn’t such 
plain sailing, after all. 

Possession is so much, and the advantage of 
position. I thought of the lordly hall in Surrey ; 
the flunkies and the feudal state, the lawyers and 
the agents, and the bankers’ balances; and then 
I looked at poor Constance in her garret, with 
hardly a crust to eat; her only friend a needy 
surgeon’s assistant—you could call me noth- 
ing better—with five-and-twenty shillings in his 
pocket: my heart sank within me. 


IV.—THE ENCHANTED PRINCESS. 


We had a boy at Tom’s place, a capital dis- 
penser. I could leave him in the shop with per- 
fect confidence, his master had grounded him so 
thoroughly in the routine of parochial medical 
practice, 

“Parish patients,” Tom would say to the boy, 
**have only two ailments. Either it’s ahem, or 
else it’s ahum. If it’s ahem, give ’em chalk; if 
it’s ahum, give them Epsom salts. If they’re 
not the better for one, try an alterative—give 
them the other.” 

There was a big bottle of chalk mixture on a 
lower shelf, an immense jar of Epsom salts close 
beside it. Every thing else was put away out 
of the reach of the lad, so that he couldn’t go 
wrong. 

It was with an easy mind, therefore, that I 
left the shop to visit my fair and distinguished 
patient. She looked wonderfully different now 
—sad, indeed, but radiant with purpose. I 
didn’t wonder that poor Charles had lost his 
heart, she was of such rare beauty. I couldn’t 
look at her without a feeling of half intoxica- 
tion. Such as I was, my life was at her dis- 
posal; but of what avail my life? It was money 
she stood in need of, and I had only five-and- 
twenty shillings. 

I told her as much. 

‘* Five-and-twenty shillings, have you? To 
me that seems a fortune. See here, here are 
manuscripts; I have written, oh, so much these 
last few months—my only escape was to write; 
my heap of white paper a little tunnel, as it were, 
from a dull and dreary world into a world where 
every thing is fresh and bright.” 

‘Or a trap-door,” I suggested, ‘‘ such as the 
enchanted princesses passed down, when they 
danced their shoes away in the garden with 
the talking trees.” 

‘*Or the hole in the mountain that leads into 
Fairy-land.” 

**Come, Lady Charles, this is not practical. 


We must have money to carry on the campaign. 
What can we do with five-and-twenty shillings ?” 
I couldn’t think of any thing. ‘There was a 
baby coming—an heir to the estate and title, 
perhaps. That it should be born in these squal- 
id lodgings might taint its birth with suspicion. 
The inspiration came upon me with a flash— 
= would go and take possession of Delmere 


V.—THE START. 


Where was the soi-disant Sir Frederick? He 
was in London, I knew, attending the Phanto- 
mological Society’s meetings. He was an ardent 
disciple of that faith. Where were the girls? 
Gone to Brighton, to be out of the way of the 
falling leaves. I had heard they were going 
when I was at Hurstham. 

The first thing to be done was to send three 
telegrams. 

One to the housekeeper at the Hall to send a 
carriage ‘‘ for Lady Charles,” to meet her at the 
Hurstham station that evening. 

One for the family doctor at the village, to at- 
tend Lady Charles at the Hall that night. 

One to the local lawyer, to meet Lady Charles’s 
man of business at the same time and place. 

She shrank from all this, implored me to give 
it up; but I would not. ‘‘In justice to your 
child,” I said, and silenced her. 

The three telegrams cost three shillings. Poor 
Constance had only one dress left her, the cotton 
one in which I had first seen her. To me she 
seemed a queen in that old cotton dress. The 
housekeeper at the Hall might have a different 
impression. First appearances would be every 
thing. Were we a doubtful-looking party, we 
might have the door shut in our faces. Con- 
stance had, for lack of bread, pawned all the 
really good garments she had possessed. A 
black silk dress and a black Astrakhan travel- 
ing-jacket were redeemed at a cost of nine shil- 
lings. 

Robed in these, as she came down to the cab 
that stood by the squalid lodging, she seemed a 
very empress. 

Cab eighteen-pence; first-class to Hurstham 
for my queen, six shillings; third-class for my- 
self, two shillings. Why, my purse was, like 
Fortunatus’s, inexhaustible! I had still three- 
and-sixpence left. 

Once seated in the train and whizzing away 
to Hurstham, a profound depression succeeded 
the excitement of the day. All kinds of gloomy 
forebodings haunted me. We should fail, we 
should be ignominionsly turned out of the Hall 
as impostors, perhaps handed over to the po- 
lice. For myself I had no hope; it was ever 
my lot to be unsuccessful: misery and want 
would track me all the days of my life. But for 
her, for Constance—ah, my ideas grew clearer 
as I thought of her; the swarm of buzzing, sting- 
ing thoughts took flight. 

The train stopped ; I saw a carriage standing 
at the gate. 

‘*Is Lady Charles’s carriage here?” I shouted, 
jumping on to the platform. 

** All right—met,” said the footman ; ‘‘ where's 
her ladyship’s luggage ?” 


VL—THE FINISH. 


The housekeeper didn’t know us from Adam 
and. Eve; I could tell that by her way: she had 
only been there a few weeks, however, and she 
didn’t like to appear ignorant of the family con- 
nections. All the principal servants were in 
town with their master. The hall-porter re- 
mained, and eyed me suspiciously. He d 
as if he half remembered me. 

** Are you her ladyship’s wally?” he said to 
me. 

“No, I’m only her secretary; and I desire 
you'll address me with more respect, Mr. Por- 
ter. 

The man grumbled and growled, and retired 
to his den. 

The doctor came bustling in, and was shown 
up to Lady Charles—the lawyer presently. And 
now my task began. I took him to the library 
and made him sit down, ordered in some re- 
freshment, and then commenced my story. He 
was a young man; fortunately for me, a youth 
of spirit and ambition. My story charmed him, 
I could see; I found he caught a spark of the 
fire that burned within me. I told him how I 
had been the early friend of Charlie Delmere 
from the days we had been at Westminster to- 
gether; that he had joined the 103d Buffs against 
his father’s wish, who intended him for the 
Guards, that he might serve with me and see 
some fighting. I told him of his sad death, and 
of the secret he had confided to me—the secret 
of his marriage to his cousin Constance. And 
then I showed him the proofs. Yes, every thing 
was in order—with one exception ; and my heart 
sank as I saw the lawyer put his finger on the 
blot. Yes, the certificate of marriage was in 
the name of Charles Doughton and Constance 
Darrel. 

“She didn’t know it!” I cried; ‘‘I have his 
letter here affirming that.” 

«Such a misdescription would not be fatal,” 
said the lawyer, ‘‘if the other party to the mar- 
riage were ignorant of it; but it throws an awk- 
ward obstacle in the way. What induced him 
to do such a foolish act ?” 

‘* Why, it was in this way—they were married 
by bans.” . 

‘What foolishness! They should have hada 
license—it’s only swallowing an affidavit. She 
was anorphan ; he had only a father—why didn't 
he get a license ?” 

‘*Charlie Delmere could never have perjured 
himself—” 

‘*One kind of ‘deception’s as bad as another, 
I think,” said the lawyer. : 

‘‘ Well, they were ‘asked’ at Brighton parish 
church, where the family had been staying—you 
know what interminable lists of names they gab- 
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ble over there. So Charles thought they’d es- 
cape notice among all these names; but as the 
servants of the house went to church, to make 
all safe he gave in his name as Charles Dough- 
ton—a name, after all, to whicl. he was as much 
entitled as the other; for his father’s name was 
really Doughton, although he took the name of 
Delmere when he came into this property.” 

‘*'Then why wasn’t the marriage acknowledged 
when Sir John died, if they were too much afraid 
of the old man to own to it before ?” 

““The poor thing was friendless. No one 
would believe her, especially when they found 
no register of the marriage she alleged to have 
taken place; and you'll mind that as she knew 
nothing of the change of name, she couldn’t give 
the clew. So they offered her a small pension 
out of the estate, which she refused, and went 
away and tried to support herself as a governess ; 
and then her state revealed itself, and she was 
obliged to leave, poor thing; and then she tried 
to earn a living by writing; she could paint a 
little too, and sold sketches to the little shops; 
and then I found her and brought her down 
here, and by I mean to stand by her.” 

*¢ And so will I,” said the little lawyer; *‘ and 
I think we shall win. Possibly the marriage 
might have been voidable—I can’t say that off- 
hand; but, at any rate, it can’t be voided now. 
There would have been a difficulty without you 
in identifying the parties married; but with 
your evidence and your letters we have the thing 
in a nutshell. But, after all,” he went on, cloud- 
ing over again, ‘‘ what do we gain if there’s no 
heir male? Supposing a girl—look at the mat- 
ter from the most unfavorable point — what 
then ?” 

‘““Why, Lady Charles would be entitled to 
jointure.” 

“*T think not; I’m afraid not. Let’s see— 
when did Sir John die?” he said, taking out his 
note-book. ‘* Yes, at six o'clock in the evening 
of the 9th of September. Now what is the date 
of the son’s death ?” 

‘*'The 9th September, at five o’clock,” said I, 
after a pause, during which I had been trying to 
misremember the hour if I could; but I couldn’t. 

“Then he predeceased his father, and his 
widow gets no dower. Behold, on one side, a 
boy—a fine position, the guardianship of a good 
estate; on the other, a girl—nothing, absolutely 
nothing, beggary.” 

‘*Stop,” I said, as my eye caught the large 
globes standing one on each side of the fire- 
place; ‘‘how about the difference in time?” 

“‘That would go against us: the nearer the 
sun the earlier the clock.” 

Yes, so it was. Iwas confounded. We had 
undertaken all this risk, then, for a mere chance. 
Not a favorable chance either, the odds in any 
birth being in favor of a female. If a male 
child were not born to Constance Delmere, she 
must go forth from her husband’s roof-tree once 
more a beggar. 

‘The doctor came in. 

‘* Ladyship very unwell; travel and excitement 
too much. I need hardly say I recognized my 
old friend Constance. Give me the clew to the 
mystery.” 

The matter was explained to him. 

“Poor thing,” he said, ‘‘ I'll do my best for 
her: but I can’t change the sex, you know. 
You mustn’t expect too much.” 

Presently the doctor returned to his patient. 
We sat up by the library fire and watched. ‘The 
hours passed; we had each fallen asleep in our 
chairs. Suddenly we sprang to our feet. 

There was a tremendous knocking—a knock- 
ing the noise of which penetrated all the luxu- 
rious draperies of the library. 

Opening the door, we heard Sir Frederick’s 
voice in the hall. He had returned, and we had 
taken no precautions against his admission. 

“* What’s the meaning of all this? ‘Telegram! 
I sent no telegram! Lights! fires!” he roared, 
‘*and all this extravagance! what does it mean? 
Brown, you go if this goes on. Lady Charles, 
forsooth! what Lady Charles? Fiddle Lady 
Charles! it’s some impostor. Who's with her?” 

‘* By jingo!” I heard the hall-porter cry, ‘‘ it’s 
the barrometer man. I knew him; I thought 
: did! James, look to the coats and umbrel- 
as.” 

We went out to meet Sir Frederick in the 
hall. I own I funked the encounter. 

But coming down the opposite stairs, radiant 
and beaming, was the doctor, and all through 
the house there sounded the feeble piping cry of 
a new-born infant. 

The effect upon Sir Frederick was magical. 
He put his fingers into his ears, and ran head- 
long from the hall. 

“Stop, Mr. Frederick, stop!” cried the doc- 
tor; ‘‘stop, and see the young baronet.—Yes, 
we're safely through, gentlemen; mother doing 
charmingly. Extraordinary idiosyncrasy that 
of Mr. Frederick’s—never could abide the squall 
of an infant. Always went away when his own 
were coming, and didn’t come back till they 
could be put away out of ear-shot. 

‘“*To think of my old friend Constance being 
married to poor Charles all the time, the sly 
young puss!—Come, Thomas, start off, and set 
the church-bells all a-ringing, and broach a cask 
of old Sir John’s prime stingo in the hall.” 

And there ended my knight-errantry. From 
that time forward Constance had no lack of 
friends. Piping swells were her trustees, bland 
baronets were her bankers. Does she ever 
think, I wonder, of the young parish doctor and 
his five-and-twenty shillings ? 





ADDENDA BY A FEMALE HAND. 


Did I ever forget him, I wonder? and yet, 
would you believe, the foolish fellow never came 
near me, to let me thank him, for ever so many 
years. But he came back to me at last, and— 
well, we put an end to the romance of the thing 
by getting married. 





THE DUE. 
AN ACTOR'S STORY. 
fs E Theatre Royal, Barnchester, was a pros- 
perous establishment at the time, now many 
years ago, when I was a member of its company, 
and when the tragic event occurred in which I 
was most unwittingly concerned. By the aid 
of a strong corps dramatique, backed up by Lon- 
don stars, the business for several seasons was 
maintained in a flourishing condition. In those 
days I was supposed to be learning the art, 
which I have long since abandoned, and to which 
I took well: it matters nothing to my story why 
I took to it. Many a young fellow has, in his 
early days, strutted and fretted his hour upon 
the stage, and then, fortunately for himself and 
others, been heard no more. 

“Our manager was also our stage-manager, and 
in these capacities was more successful than in 
that of an actor, in which vocation he, neverthe- 
less, labored. He was always very civil to me— 
indeed, he was always very civil to every body— 
and we got on capitally together. It may, there- 
fore, seem unreasonable to say that I never liked 
him, but such, notwithstanding, was the case. 
Despite his general popularity with his company, 


arising chiefly, I believe, from the punctuality | 


which he observed in all his payments, I fancied 
I saw a sinister expression in his eye, and a sup- 
pressed tone of savagery in his manner when ruf- 
fled, which betrayed a nature unsafe to rouse to 
enmity, and capable of nourishing the direst feel- 
ing of revenge. I believe my suspicions were 
finally verified. Heaven forgive me if I wrong 
him! but the circumstances which eventually 
led to the termination of my career as an actor 
will forever in my mind go far to justify the 
prejudice with which he inspired me, for they 
gave birth to a conviction which I have never 
been able to overcome, and, right or wrong, I 
shall see in it to the end of my days the rea- 
son why, as with the instinct of a dumb ani- 


mal, I disliked him from the first moment we 


et. 

Life behind the scenes of a country theatre is 
not, perhaps, very refined. Much that is objec- 
tionable, of course, is to be found there, but, at 
the same time, much that is honest, hard-work- 
ing, sincere, and kind-hearted; and I am safe 
in asserting that these virtues, and many more, 
were combined in the person of Julia Halworth, 
our leading young lady—a clever, graceful nov- 
ice, who was struggling hard to maintain her 
widowed mother and three younger sisters, and, 
if possible, to avoid bringing the latter into a 
profession with the drawbacks to which she was 
well acquainted. Nevertheless, her task was 
not easy, her salary was small, and she had the 
greatest difficulty in eking out her resources. It 
is not wonderful, therefore, that she was, by de- 
grees, induced to listen to the avowals of devo- 
tion made to her by Mr. Caugar, our manager. 
He was old enough to be her father, but he was 
in a position to place her, as his wife, in compar- 
ative comfort; for, unlike most men in his capac- 
ity, he had been very careful, and was supposed 
to be well off. There was a whisper that he 
had not been overscrupulous in the way he had 
made his money. A little privateering during 
the latter days of the great war, and since then 
some successful smuggling transactions, had, it 
was said, contributed largely to the wealth which 
he had recently embarked in ventures theatrical, 
for which, like many a sailor, he had a strong 
predilection, a certain similarity existing be- 
tween the management of a ship and that of a 
theatre. I could see that much maternal press- 
ure was used to induce Miss Halworth to recog- 
nize the advantages of a home such as Caugar 
could give her; but I could also see that if she 
did so, it would be at a great personal sacrifice, 
for not only did she seem to share my own in- 
nate repugnance to the man, increased, probably, 
on her part by the disparity of their years, but I 
strongly suspected there was a prior attachment. 
Of this, indeed, I was eventually convinced, and 
although I never knew precisely what had passed, 
the prologue to my tragedy had shaped itself 
briefly into something of this kind. 

She had been induced to take up the noble art 
of acting by watching the successful career of a 
young fellow named Bernal Rutherstone, whom 
she had known from childhood, and whose ef- 
forts for his family were akin to those she was 
making for her own. After winning a fair rep- 
utation in the provinces, he had made a very fa- 
vorable impression on the London public, and, 
by degrees, had gained considerable fame. His 
progress had been very carefully noted, step by 
step, by Julia Halworth, and, added to her own 
natural love for the art, had inspired her with a 
determination to devote herself to the stage with 
the hope of winning equal renown. I imagined 
—nay, I was sure—there had been on her side 
some deeper feelings involved ; but probably with 
him it had been only a boy-and-girl flirtation, 
which had died away, leaving no mark, for they 
had not met for several years, and I knew they 
did not correspond. Nevertheless, he was the 
hero of her life: his doings, Ais successes, 
formed the one theme on which she was never 
tired of expatiating. 

When, therefore, it was announced that Mr. 
Rutherstone was coming to play an engagement 
at our theatre, bringing with him a new play in 
which he had met with tremendons success in 
London, Miss Halworth did not hesitate to ex- 
press her joy at the prospect of meeting her old 
friend, and of being able at last not only to see 
him act, but to act with him. This juncture of 
affairs happened just at the time she was weigh- 
ing in her mind the answer she was to give to 
our manager’s proposals, and it was then that 
the doubt and perplexity with which she viewed 
them came under my notice. On the one hand, 
she saw herself bound to a man to whom she 
had an antipathy, but who would immediately 
relieve her from the anxiety which the care of 





her mother and sisters entailed upon her (for 
Caugar had not failed to avail himself of the 
strong argument which her affection for her 
family placed in his hands); and on the other, 
freedom not only to pursue her art with the 
hope of achieving a great London reputation, 
but to indulge in the dream that it might not al- 
ways be upon the stage alone that she would 
have to play the heroine of a domestic drama, 
with Bernal Rutherstone for its hero. 

The manager’s smooth words and promises 
had quite won over to his side Mrs. Halworth, a 
selfish, indolent woman, who, congratulating her- 
self on the comfort that would accrue to her from 
her daughter’s marriage, quite lost sight of the 
fact that Caugar was not altogether disinterest- 
ed, and had no intention of Julia’s leaving the 
stage, for he was fully aware of her capacity, and 
knew he should be making no bad investment 
by diverting her future earnings into his own 
pockets. 

**T think you would do well, Mrs. Halworth, 
somewhat to check your daughter’s outspoken 
admiration for Mr. Rutherstone. I was not 
aware until his engagement with me was an- 
nounced this morning that she had ever been 
acquainted with him. It is scarcely becoming 
for any young lady to express her predilections 
in such glowing terms, but you can understand 
that it is peculiarly unpleasant for me to hear 
her, when the delicate nature of our present re- 
lations is considered. She said but now that it 
was the cherished dream of her life some day to 
play the heroine to his heroes, and that directly 
he had heard she was to do so here he had writ- 
ten to her, reclaiming his old acquaintance, and 
reminding her of their early hopes of some day 
forming an alliance which, at any rate behind 
the foot-lights, should astonish the world. Now, 
you know, loving her as I do, this was not agree- 
able to my feelings, and if I seem to be a little 
jealous at such words, you can hardly blame me, 
especially when she promised that [ should have 
my answer to-day; but since the bills have been 
out about Mr. Rutherstone she again puts me 
off, and declares she can not decide in so much 
haste. She has tortured me already long enough, 
and this coincidence is, to my mind, very signifi- 
cant.” 

“Oh, dear me! pray don’t think any thing of 
that kind, Mr. Caugar; I am sure you have no 
cause to be anxious. She must make up her 
mind; she promised me she would yield to your 
wishes, and this enthusiasm about her old friend 
is only part of that which-she shows on all mat- 
ters concerning her profession. It is true that 
in better days, during my poor husband's life- 
time, as children, Julia and Mr. Rutherstone 
knew each other, and were constantly playing at 
acting; but they have not met for years, and 
this letter, I am quite sure, is the first my daugh- 
ter has ever had from him. It is chiefly about 
some stage directions, dresses, and hints he wants 
her to attend to; you shall see it.” 

‘* Well, well! it may be so, but I shall keep 
my eyes open when they meet, and I must warn 
you that I will not be trifled with. If I see any 
thing to justify the suspicion which her conduct 
has suddenly aroused, I wash my hands of the 
whole affair, I withdraw my proposals, and I 
leave you to your present life of penury. Mean- 
while, caution her, and exercise your authority 
by compelling her to make her choice.” 

Thus much of a conversation I involuntarily 
overheard one evening while standing at the 
wing waiting for my cue, the speakers being 
merely separated from me by the canvas of the 
scene; but it was sufficient to make me also 
keep my eyes open when Bernal Rutherstone 
arrived. This he did in a few days, and re- 
hearsals of a new play in five acts, called ‘*The 
Duel to the Death,” were immediately entered 
on. It is unnecessary for my purpose to refer 
to any thing but the one great scene—the sensa- 
tion, as it would now be called—of the piece. 
It is the story that grows out of the story of the 
drama that I am concerned with, the real trag- 
edy evolved by the mimic one. 

The plot was long and gloomy, culminating in 
the situation from which the play took its name, 
in which the hero is shot at the very moment his 
mistress, too late to avert the fatal bullet, rushes 
forward and falls across her lover's lifeless form. 
Upon this climax to the fourth act the act-drop 
descends. In London the great success of the 
drama had arisen from the reality and care with 
which this scene had been rendered, and an 
immensity of time and pains was therefore spent 
at our theatre in order to do it equal justice. 
The whole extent of the stage was occupied 
by an elaborate ‘‘set,” representing a secluded 
glen. : 

Principals and seconds arrive; certain pacific 
overtures are made by the blameless combatant, 
one Mark Mayburn, and rejected by the villain 
Houndsfoot, who is the cause of the contest. 
Not only does he refuse to listen to them, but 
insists that it shall be indeed ‘‘a duel to the 
death!” So it is settled that lots are to be drawn 
for the first shot, which is to be at twelve paces: 
this falls to Houndsfoot. In the event of Ais 
missing, he who is fired at (Mayburn) then steps 
forward one pace and delivers his fire. If this, 
in its turn, be unsuccessful, the duelist who had 
fired first then steps in another pace and delivers 
his second shot.. Thus gradually reducing the 
distance, and alternately firing, the chances are 
suppesed to be equalized, and the two enemies 
brought closer and closer together. 

Cool and blood-thirsty deliberation marks the 
conduct of both. Three shots have been deliv- 
ered on either side, but only two have taken ef- 
fect. One has slightly wounded Houndsfoot ; 
and the other, fired by himself, has knocked the 
pistol from his antagonist’s hand. A great point 
was to be made of this incident, and of the re- 
newed efforts of the seconds to bring abont a 
peaceful arrangement. The blood of both prin- 
cipals, however, is too much aroused, and Mark 
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Mayburn now equally insisting on its being a 
‘*duel to the death,” pistols are reloaded, ground 
is again*taken up, and in horrible proximity to 
each other the duelists prepare for their last en- 
counter. ‘The word is given: in another minute 
all is over, and Mayburn, with a bullet through 
his heart, falls to the ground just as the luckless 
heroine enters, as I have described. 

It was my fate to be cast for the part of 
Houndsfoot, while, of course, Mr. Rutherstone 
played that of Mark. We had never met be- 
fore, but soon understood each other, and I 
willingly fell into his few little caprices about the 
‘** business” of our scenes together. We went 
through the duel over and over again, according 
to the stage directions of the London theatre, 
carefully arranging our relative positions, and so 
disposing every thing as to bring out the points 
of the incidents and the dialogue with the utmost 
dramatic effect. I need not go into these in de- 
tail; the final one, to which every thing gradu- 
ally worked up, is sufficient. We started from 
the opposite corners of the stage, so as to give 
the greatest appearance of space; thus the fatal 
shot was fired in the most conspicuous part of 
the boards. 

At the first rehearsals we, of course, only 
snapped our pistols at each other, and our sec- 
onds merely went through the motions and time 
of reloading the pair with which we were both 
supplied ; but as it was necessary at last to carry 
out actually svhat was to be done at night, we 
went through the firing, and much powder was 
burned and noise created ere Rutherstone ex- 
pressed himself contented with the way in which 
the business went and the scene was acted. At 
first, in firing at him, especially when we came 
to close quarters, I used to point the pistol well 
over his head, according to the usual practice in 
such cases, for the sake of safety; but so deter- 
mined was he to carry out the reality of the ef- 
fect that he insisted on my aiming straight at 
him. ‘‘ Depress your muzzle a little, so as to 
clear my face,” said he, ‘‘and no wadding or 
flame can hurt me. The effect is absurd to see 
the pistol fired clean over me.” 

This, therefore, [ did, thongh somewhat re- 
luctantly, for it is a nasty feeling, that of delib- 
erately taking aim at a man, even though you 
may know that the charge is harmless. Howev- 
er, over and over again we repeated the scene: 
three shots each, the intermediate business, then 
my fourth—the fatal one—Mark’s fall, the girl's 
entrance, and the tableau. Now in this same 
fall Rutherstone used to make, in -my humble 
judgment, a great mistake, and I ventured to 
tell him so. I said that a man shot in that way 
would assuredly fall forward, and not backward, 
as he did, and that all those with whom [ had 
ever conversed who had seen a man killed by a 
bullet told me that the dead on a battle-field were 
nearly always found face downward, which fact 
had given rise to the expression, ‘* biting thedust.” 
He disputed the statement, and adhered to the 
one only little bit of conventionality in his per 
formance. 

So he persisted in his ‘* own business,” as we 
technically called it. The moment | had fired 
he took one step toward me, raised his arms, and 
fell flat on his back with a heavy thud. It is 
true that by the disposition of the characters on 
the stage this gave a capital opportunity for the 
heroine to throw herself across his body, and the 
arrangement was picturesque enough ; but to my 
mind it spoiled his otherwise truthful interpreta- 
tion of the part. He was not a conventional 
actor, but this bit of acting was so in the ex- 
treme. 

For over a week the piece was in rehearsal, 
during which time I could not fail to notice the 
close intimacy which sprung up, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, was renewed, between Julia Hal- 
worth and Rutherstone. In a thousand little 
ways incidental to the actor’s art I saw that 
something besides the merely inevitable familiar- 
itv consequent upon playing together had arisen 
between them, and I likewise saw that this had 
started into life all the latent fury with which I 
had credited Caugar, in spite of his bland man- 
ners, smooth smile, and soft voice. ‘There was 
a desperate struggle going on within him: at 
times it cost him his utmost strength to control 
himself. Jealousy, deep, revengeful jealousy, 
had taken possession of him—a jealousy which 
could have sprung only from a sincerer love for 
the girl than I had supposed him capable of ; but 
it was only in this item of his disposition that [ 
had wronged him; in all else he bore out, to my 
keen eyes, my original idea of his nature. In 
his capacity of stage-manager he was, of course, 
present at the rehearsals, and, in addition to 
this, he played the part of one of my seconds in 
the duel, thus being continually brought into 
contact with every one concerned in the scene. 

It was on these occasions that [ noted espe- 
cially what was uppermost in his mind. Once [ 
chanced upon him talking with Miss Halworth 
as I passed down to the wing to go on. She 
had evidently just given him her ultimatum. 

‘This, then, is your answer,” [ heard him 
mutter between his teeth, and almost losing, in 
his ill-suppressed rage, the soft, urbane tone of 
his usual voice. ‘* For this | have been kept in 
miserable suspense for weeks. I little thought 
when I came to terms with Rutherstone that I 
was wrecking my chance of domestic happiness 
for the sake of professional renown. Confound 
him!” he continued, in a still lower voice, as ha 
turned away; ‘‘he shall not wear her, though 
he has won her—she shall never be his wife; I'll 
put an end to his engagement first, by some 
means.” 

Julia half followed him to the wing, and said, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘£ must be candid; I told you I 
did not think I could ever like you, and now 
Bernal is here, I know it ; our old feeling has—” 

‘*Spare me that reference,” interposed Cau- 
gar; “‘this is no time for such a discussion. 
You shall repent your conduct, be sure. You 
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“JULIA HALWORTH RUSHED IN.” 


are called, Miss Halworth ;” and she had to go 
down to her entrance, and await her cue. 
‘¢ Did he threaten her?” I thought. ‘* What 


| 


would his savage nature lead him to do? Any 
thing,”? I said to myself, as I observed the dia- 
bolical expression which had overspread his face. 
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Our last rehearsal had been gone through to- 


the. satisfaction of every body. I had made a. 
final appeal to Rutherstone respecting his fall ; 
but, with the gréatest good temper, he told me 
to mind my own business, and be sure not to 
fire the pistol over his head, as I had still always 
a tendency and inclination to do. 

The evening came; the house was crowded. 


| ‘Phe first three acts had gone splendidly ; every 
| body was delighted, and the act-drop rose on the 
| beautifully managed scene in which the duel was 


| to take place. 


There could be no doubt that if 


| this could be carried out in the realistic manner 
| with which every thing else had been done, suc- 


, cess was certain. 
; ner? God help me! 
| the reality of what was to follow? Who? Well, 


Carried out in a realistic man- 
Who could have foretold 


there was one person, I shall ever believe, who 
could have done so: but I must not anticipate. 
|- At length the action had reached the fatal 
| moment. As we crept closer and closer togeth- 
_er the three unsuccessful shots on either side had 
, been delivered amidst breathless expectation on 
| the part of the audience; the pistol had been 
knocked from Mayburn’s hand, the pacific efforts 
| of the seconds rejected, and the hush of anxiety, 
| the suppressed terror and emotion so palpable in 
| a large assembly when its interest is thoroughly 
aroused and absorbed, was at its height. 

A great deal of business was made of the re- 
loading for the next encounter, my seconds 
drawing aside, as also did Mayburn’s, for the pur- 
pose. Then the weapons were handed to us 
with great ceremony, and we were once more 
face to face, as the dialogue expressed it, ‘‘at 
such close quarters as could scarcely fail to bring 
about a fatal issue.” 

It was, of course, again my turn to fire first. I 
took the pistol from Caugar’s hand. Would that 
mine at that moment had been paralyzed forever! 

Amidst the breathless expectations of the au- 
dience I raised my arm. By a glance Ruther- 
stone renewed his caution against my habit of 
firing too high ; and when the word was given, 
determining that he should have no complaint 
against me, I, leveling the muzzle straight at his 
breast, pulled the trigger. The report, so much 
louder than usual, and the sharper recoil of the 
pistol, in themselves, during that brief second 
of time, alarmed me; and as I saw Rutherstone, 
instead of stepping toward me and falling back, 
as I have described he did at rehearsal, spring 
high into the air, and then fall forward on his. 
face at my feet, I knew instinctively what had 
happened! Not. so, however, Julia Halworth, 
who, waiting for her cue at the wing, rushed.in, 
and, like a clever and ready actress, adapted her 
movements to the changed position of her lover's 
body; not.so, either, the audience, who thundered 
its applause at'the startling effect of the scene as 





the act-drop descended. 








. » Little, indeed, did the spectators conceive the 
reality of what they had witnessed ; little, in- 
deed, did they conceive that they had beheld a 
veritable duel to the death ; and least of all could 
they imagine what a frightful tragedy was pass- 
ing on the other side of that curtain before which 
the multitude, now released from the tension in 
which it had been held by the performance, was 
beginning to laugh -and talk after its habitual 
fashion at the play. For some minutes the act- 
ual condition of affairs was not even’ realized be- 
hind the scenes. With the exception of myself 
and one other actor on the stage, nobody be- 
lieved but’ what Rutherstone, still to quote the 
technical plirase, had altered his ‘‘ business” on 
the spur of the moment. 

But when Julia had been -helped ‘to ‘her feet, 
and he still made no effort to move, a panic 
seized those who stood near—a panic -which in- 
creased to a fearful terror as a thin line of blood 
began slowly to flow across the boards from be- 
neath his body. —_ 

They raised him. He was dead! Already 
the expression of agony on his face was becom- 
ing settled and rigid; and there, upon the very 
spot where, a few minutes before, he had been 
going through the mimic show of preparing for 
his fate, he had met it—and by my hand! But 
how? What had chanced? As if by magica 
surgeon was by his side laying bare his breast, 
and in a moment the mystery was solved. The 
ramrod had been left in the pistol, and had gone 
straight into his heart! 


Hours passed before poor Julia could-be made 
to realize this discovery ; but no sooner had we 
there upon the stage made it than, to add to the 
horror of the ‘situation, a call was raised for the 
actor in the, front of the house, and the band 
simultaneously struck up the entr’acte music, 

It was a dreadful moment—too dreadful lon- 
ger to dwell‘on. The explanation was simple, 
and it flowed easily enough from the glib tongte 
of our smooth-spoken manager. Could he ever 
hold up his head again? Could he ever forgite 
himself for his carelessness ? From my observa- 
tion of him subsequently, he did both; but he 
said—and this, perhaps, was not altogether un- 
true—that the event had cast a dreadful shadow 
over the rest of his life; it certainly has over 
mine.. At any rate, as my second, in reloading 
the pistol for the last time, he pleaded that he 
must by accident, in the nervousness and excite- 
ment of a first night, have forgotten to remove 
the ramrod. Nothing more could be urged ; but 
it had the effect of making me forswear the play- 
er’s art; I never could go through the mockery 
of pretense again. 

The barrier to Caugar’s alliance with Miss 
Halworth was removed, but need I say that she 





never gave her hand to him ? 

















@@ Tue Publishers take pleasure in 
announcing that they have secured for 
the new Volumes of HarPEr’s MacGa- 
ZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and HARPER’S 
Bazar the most brilliant and fascinating 
array of literary and artistic attractions 
ever offered simultaneously to the Ameri- 
can public. They comprise, for imme- 
diate issue, besides others that will be in 
due time announced in these columns, 
the following works : : 

“ MIDDLEMARCH,” a new serial story 
by Georce Exror, commenced in Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY for December 16. 

“Miss'or Mrs. ?” by WILKIE COLLINS, 
illustrated with striking full-page en- 
gravings from original drawings. 

“ BLapDE-o’-Grass,” by B. L. FaARJEON, 
author of “Joshua Marvel,” with many 
beautiful illustrations, commenced in 
Harper’s Bazar for December 16. 

“THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE,” 
by AnTHONY TROLLOPE, with illustra- 
tions, to commence in the February num- 
ber of HarPer’s MaGaZzINeE. 

They have also secured the plates 
and’ advance sheets of “LONDON: A 
Pitcrmace,” by Gustave Dor and 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, a new and mag- 
nificent series of illustrations from the 
pencil of the great French artist. 

A new Novel by Miss THACKERAY, 
whose writings have won deserved pop- 
ularity by their purity of tone, genial im- 
agination, and fascinating style, will be 
commenced early in the year. 

The great Spanish statesman, EMILIo 
CASTELAR, will furnish an important and 
interesting paper for an early number of 
Harper’s MaGazine on “ Republican- 
ism in Europe.” é ; 

These unprecedented attractions will 
require occasional literary Supplements 
to Harper’s Bazar and HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, which will be included in the 
regular issue, free of charge to sub- 
scribers. 

We congratulate the readers of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and Bazar 
on the rich and tempting intellectual re- 
past provided for their enjoyment, and 
upon the rare privilege of sitting down 
to their monthly or weekly feast of fancy 


and flow of soul with such a.select and 
excellent company of entertainers as 
GeorGE E tot, WILKIE COLLINS, AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE, CHARLES LEVER, Pro- 
fessor DE MILLE, B. L. FarjEon, Gus- 
TAVE Dork, Miss Mutock, Miss. Brap- 
DON, GEORGE WILLIAM Curtis,:-M. D. 
Conway, PoRTE CRAYON, BAYARD Tay- 
Lor, R. H. STODDARD, JOHN Hay, Har- 
RIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, EUGENE 
Lawrence, Dr. I. I. Hayes, THomas 
Nast, Sout EytTINnGE, Jun., CHARLES 
Parsons, W. L. SHEPPARD, JULES 
TAVERNER, and many others of high 
rank in the world: of letters and art. 
In securing this unprecedented array 
of splendid names, the Publishers are 
only carrying out their original design, 
and fulfilling what they conceive to be 
the legitimate duty of the conductors 
of widely circulated and popular peri- 
odicals. They intend that wherever 
their periodicals circulate they. shall 
exert a healthful influence in every de- 
partment of literature and art ; and that 
in the future, as in the past, they shall 
be not only unsurpassed but unapproach- 
able in the sphere of illustrated journal- 
ism. 

HarpPeER’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar meet and satisfy. the intellectual 
wants of the great mass of intelligent 
American readers; and in treating of 
literary, political, social, or domestic 
themes, offer an amount of wholesome’ 
instruction, recreation, and amusement 
which will be sought elsewhere in vain. 
They represent, therefore, for every 

















American household the Graphic Lit- 
erature of the World. 


TERMS FOR 1872. 


Harper’s MAGAzine, One Year .......- $4 00 
Harper’s WEEKLY, One Year........ 400 
Harper's BAZAR, One Year........ 400 


Harper’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, and Har- 
per’s Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Five SuBscriB- 
ERS at $4 00 each, in one remitiance ; or Six Copies for 





20 00, without extra copy. 
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